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Cuarrer X. 


THE LEASE OF THE SAILORS’ REST. 


_" say that the news had stunned Miss Bordillion would be feeble 

words to express the terrible blow dealt out to her by Tiffle. At 
the very instant that that estimable waiting-woman showed herself in 
Miss Bordillion’s presence, the unhappy lady had been buried in a 
dream of the sweetest fantasy, picturing to herself the words that 
George Lester might even that night say to her. Since the morning 
when he broached the subject of the conservatory, he had said no 
more, but she had thought nothing of it; a great deal of interest, of 
commotion, had been excited by the recovery of the remains of Captain 
Dane, and Mr. Lester was full of nothing else. And there had been 
the double funeral. 

She sat on, when Tiffle left her; her sewing fallen on her knees, 
her scissors on the ground. Her whole mind was in a chaos of con- 
fusion, conscious of nothing save the one fact that it was not to her 
George Lester’s love was given, but to another. The Rubicon was 
passed—it has to be passed by most women once in their lives—and 
Miss Bordillion found its waves all the worse to battle with from her 
tardy crossing. She had entered on a new life, a new way, and must 
henceforth traverse it. Behind her were sweet and sunny Arcadian 
plains; stretching out before her were rude rocks and sharp thorns, 
a rugged, toilsome, endless road, and a lowering sky. She would 
do well not to look back while she toiled wearily along it. 

To doubt the news, never occurred to her; she felt sure that it was 
true. It explained various little items she had observed lately in the 
conduct and movements of Mr. Lester which had rather puzzled her. 
Even then, in the first dawn of her agony, she looked the matter full 
in the face, shrinking from it, it is true, but persevering with the 
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scrutiny. Better for her that she should do so. Her own plans 
would have to be decided upon, for if the young Lady Adelaide was to 
be brought to the house, his wife, she must quit it. She thought of 
it for the whole of the remaining day, giving no sign of her pain, save 
that now and then a sort of suppressed sob broke from her with a 
wailing sound. The children inquired if she felt ill, but she answered 
no. Mr. Lester did not come home to dinner, and she supposed that 
he had remained at the Castle with Lord Dane, as he did sometimes, 
without warning them at home. Ah! she knew now what his attrac- 
tion was there. She sat up until he came home; not in her own 
sitting-room, as was mostly her custom, but in the library, waiting 
for him. 

It was striking eleven when he entered. He came in wiping 
his forehead, and saying something about the warmth of the evening, 
calling out to the butler to bring him in a bottle of soda-water. Then 
he caught sight of Miss Bordillion, and greeted her with a gay laugh. 

“Why, Margaret, this is dissipation! Eleven o'clock, and you 
sitting up!” 

She could not answer. The task which had seemed tolerably easy 
in prospective, the very words of which she had conned over and over 
to herself in the last hour, was as an impossible one now. She sat 
close to a small shaded lamp, away from the glare of the chandelier, 
and was ostensibly sewing. That was nothing unusual; some work 
or other, generally plain useful work, was mostly to be seen in the 
hands of Miss Bordillion. As yet she kept silence, striving to school 
down her manner to indifference, collecting her energies to speak with 
calmness. Mr. Lester continued, noticing nothing : 

“T’m sure this is much more sensible of you than dancing off to bed 
with the birds, or shutting yourself up in your own parlour, leaving 
an empty room to welcome me. I can’t think why you should do so, 
Margaret ; just as if you were afraid of me.” 

Speak she must: yet how subdue the agitation that gained upon 
her; how hide it? Her heart was beating in great thumps against 
her side; her face was white, her lips were dry. Suddenly she rose 
from her seat and went to a side table, on which was a little workbox 
of Maria’s; she stood there rummaging amidst its contents, her back 
to Mr. Lester. And then she managed to bring out the words she 
wished to say, or some that did for them. 

“T have been hearing some news to-day ; and I thought I would 
wait up to ask you whether it was true. On these warm evenings, too, 
it is agreeable to sit up late. The heat appears to be coming in early.” 

“What momentous news have you been hearing now? That the 
Thames has taken fire ?” 

“Something nearer home,” she answered, shrinking with pain from 
his light, careless manner: it seemed as a very mockery on her own 
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misery. “I have been told that you are going ”—a sudden cough 
took her, and she had to pause—“to marry Lady Adelaide Errol.” 

“Now who in the world could have given you that piece of news?” 
demanded Mr. Lester, his tone full of banter still. 

“Tt came from Jones.” 

“ From Jones !” 

“ At least, I think so. It was Tiffle who mentioned it to me, and I 
think she said Jones was her informant. I am not sure, but she said” 
—poor Miss Bordillion was confusing the two interviews together, 
Tiffle’s first news and her second—“ Jones had it from you.” 

“The notion of Miss Bordillion’s listening to the gossip of ser- 
vants!” was his laughing retort. “I thought you were a wiser 
woman, Margaret.” 

Margaret stood over the workbox still ; she seemed to be dropping 
no end of things and picking them up again; reels of cotton, scissors, 
wax. She did not dare to turn her face round in its terrible agitation. 
At that juncture the butler came in with the soda-water. 

“So, Jones,” began Mr. Lester, “you have been making free with 
Lady Adelaide Errol’s name, I hear, in conjunction with mine.” 

Jones nearly dropped the waiter in his consternation. The bottle 
and the glass clashed together as he laid them on the table. He 
stared at his master, and turned crimson and purple, and stuttered 
and stammered ; but not a connected word of excuse or denial could 
Jones bring out. 

“Pray from whom did you get your information?” continued 
Mr. Lester. 

“Sir, ’'m sure I beg your pardon if it is not correct ; or if I ought 
not to have mentioned it; but I only did so to Tiffle in strict con- 
fidence. I got it, sir, from Mr. Dane.” 

“From Mr. Dane!” repeated Squire Lester, surprise causing him 
to echo the words. 

“From Mr. Geofiry Dane, sir. It was in this way. Yesterday 
evening I was near the Castle and met Mr. Dane. He stopped to 
speak to me; he’s always affable and pleasant; and just then Lady 
Adelaide, in her deep mourning, passed us on her way from church, 
her maid and Bruff behind her: and it was the first time she had 
been out, I fancy, since the commencement of the troubles. ‘She's a 
winsome young thing, sir,’ I said to Mr. Dane, when he was putting 
on his hat, which he had taken off to her, ‘as good as a sunbeam.’ 
‘It’s a sunbeam you'll soon have shining on you, Jones,’ said he: ‘in 
a short while she leaves the Castle for your master’s house, changing 
her name to his.’ Mr. Dane looked so queer when he said it.” 

Squire Lester turned his gaze on his servant. “Queer! How 
‘queer?’ What do you mean, Jones ?” 

“Well, sir, I can hardly describe. There was a curious look in his 
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face, and the corners of his lips were drawn down. It gave an air of 
ridicule to what he said.” 

Jones paused. But Mr. Lester made no immediate rejoinder. 

*“ And I certainly did speak of it this afternoon to Tiffle, but I cau- 
tioned her not to mention it again,” went on Jones. “I know I ought 
not to have repeated it, sir, and I’m very sorry ; but Mr. Dane spoke 
of it quite openly to me. Shall I contradict it, sir?” 

“Oh dear no,” carelessly replied Squire Lester. “Leave the soda- 
water. I'll put it out myself.” 

“The tale-bearing she-ferret!” said Mr. Jones, as he withdrew, 
anathematising the offending Tiffle in hisrage. ‘“ Many a master might 
have turned me away for it. If she stops here, I'll not.” 

Miss Bordillion had been gaining some composure during the 
colloquy. She turned to Mr. Lester. 

“ Tt is true, then ?” 

“Yes, it is true, Margaret,” he answered, his manner changing to 
seriousness. 

“T think you ought to have told me.” 

“Of course I ought. I meant to tell you to-morrow morning. 
What I said the other day was intended as a herald of preparation. I 
have lost no time, for it is only to-day that things have been settled 
with Lord Dane, and how Mr. Herbert—Geoffry, I mean—came to be 
‘so early wise, I can’t tell. It does not matter.” 

“Ts the marriage very near ?” she asked, in a low tone. 

“That I cannot tell you. Adelaide said something about waiting 
for a twelvemonth, but when I spoke to Lord Dane to-day, he ex- 
pressed a wish that it should take place as soon as possible. Some 
compromise will be effected, I suppose, between the two.” 

“ At any rate, you will give me notice of the time as soon as you 
know it yourself?” she rejoined. “But I can begin to set about my 
plans at once.” 

“ What plans ?” , 

“For quitting the Hall, and getting another residence.” 

Mr. Lester paused: there was a sort of blank look upon his face. 

“What are you thinking of now, Margaret? You need not quit 
the Hall.” 

“ Nay, I should rather ask what you are thinking of,” she rejoined. 
“T shall certainly leave the house quite free for Lady Adelaide.” 

“The house is large enough for you and for Adelaide. She will 
not be putting you out of your place as mistress, because you have 
never assumed it. You can remain here precisely as you have hitherto 
done.” 

“ No, Mr. Lester; it is impossible. Before you bring home your 
wife, I shall make room for her.” 

“Margaret,” he said, in a low tone, “I do not forget that you 
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promised Katherine to supply her place to Maria; to be, in a sense, 
the child’s second mother. Are you forgetting it?” 

A flush of pain dyed her face, called up by the association the words 
conveyed. She laid her hand upon her bosom to still its beating. 

“You are bringing home Maria’s second mother in Lady Adelaide.” 

“ Nonsense, Margaret! Adelaide is little better than a child her- 
self; how could she fulfil the duties of a mother to a girl of Maria’s 
age? I should not think of saddling her with the charge of a child 
for whom she does not as yet care. When she shall have children of 
her own, experience will come with them. Margaret, how can you 
talk of parting with Maria, loving her so greatly as you do?” 

That it would bring her more grief than she was prepared to speak 
of, Margaret Bordillion knew. Mr. Lester resumed : 

“ By your own desire, you have been taking the place of governess 
to Maria; for the last two years it is you alone who have instructed 
her, assisted by the different masters. You must remember, Margaret, 
that I did not fall in very readily with the plan; I thought it was a 
task that ought not to be imposed upon you. You met my objection 
with certain arguments: one was, that you were perfectly competent 
to instruct her and possessed an innate fitness and liking for the em- 
ployment ; another was, that you objected to a young girl’s being con- 
signed to strange governesses, of whom we knew nothing ; a third was, 
your promise to Katherine personally to watch over Maria. Do you 
follow me ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Then I would remind you that those arguments exist still in the 
same force. By leaving the Hall, you would abandon Maria to a 
hired governess, you would forfeit your promise to Katherine. Mar- 
garet, dear Margaret,” and Mr. Lester took her hands in his, “do not 
think of this: at any rate for the present. It will be time enough 
after Lady Adelaide comes home, if you then find that you do not care 
to remain. I ask you for Maria’s sake, be not hasty in this. emem- 
ber how Katherine left her to you.” 

She withdrew her hands, calmly and quietly; though her chest was 
heaving, her face was working ; and Mr. Lester saw the emotion. But 
he was on that wrong scent of his still: he thought she was vexed 
and agitated at his replacing his first wife by a second. 

“We will talk further of this another time,” she said ; “it is getting 
late now.” And rolling up her work as if she had not a minute 
left to do it in, she hurried from the room. 

“Plenty of time,” repeated Mr. Lester to himself, as he took up the 
bottle of soda-water. “And I’m not at all sorry that those meddlers 
paved the way for me. The idea of Margaret’s taking it up in this 
light! Inever saw her so ruffled. It’s just like women and their 
romance, to fancy when a man loses his wife he should remain wedded 
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to her grave: they've no common sense. And in my case—when 
Margaret knows I had no love for my wife, only esteem—psha! she'll 
come to her senses. I think [ll have a dash of brandy in this soda- 
water,” he concluded, ringing the bell for Jones. 

Miss Bordillion went straight to her chamber, and sat down to think. 
What should she do? What ought she todo? She was a woman 
greatly alive to the dictates of conscience, one who was most anxious, 
even at a self-sacrifice, to faithfully perform whatever duty fell to her. 
The appeal from Mr. Lester in regard to Maria had touched her 
conscience. 

“T did promise Katherine. I said I would never abandon the child 
to a school; or to a governess without my supervision. Should I put 
my own pain, my chilled feelings, in comparison with this ?” she con- 
tinued, deliberately questioning herself. “I deserve this punishment. 
What right had I to assume he was going to ask me to be his wife, 
because I had madly suffered myself to become attached to him? Yes, 
I deserve it! Let me take it upon me, and bear it in silence as I best 
may.” 

She sat on to the little hours of the morning, battling with her 
grievous trial. Before she rose, she made a kind of compromise be- 
tween her feelings and her conscience. She said to herself that she 
would not hurry away at once, as she had thought todo. She would 
wait in the house until the marriage. And then, while Mr. Lester 
and his bride were absent on the customary tour, she would quit it. 
It is possible that that holding back from entering upon a distasteful 
change, which we all are apt to feel, insensibly induced her to this 
compromise. And Margaret Bordillion was very poor, knowing not in 
truth how she could live when she quitted the Hall. 

Lord Dane took a turn for the better, to the secret surprise of Mr. 
Hillary. That gentleman at least knew that his life could not be very 
much prolonged. But medical men assume that it is not in their 
province to proclaim this to their patients, and the surgeon of Danes- 
held was no exception. 

A wonderful turn for the better. He was got up now in a morning 
early, as he had used to be ’ere the troubles fell upon him; he was 
even taken out in his chair in the charming weather. Squire Lester 
would walk on one side it, Adelaide on the other. Occasionally he 
would be accompanied by Geoffry Dane; and at those times Lady 
Adelaide was never there. But this improvement lasted but a week 
or two: Mr. Hillary could have told it was deceitful from the first. 

He took to his bed; from which he was destined never more to rise. 
In common with most chronic invalids, he did not seem to anticipate 
death. That death would certainly be his ending at no distant period, 
he had a knowledge of in what may be called a general way; but he 
did not look out for its being very close at hand. For the matter of 
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that, neither did the surgeon: his malady was such that he might 
be taken off at any minute, or live six months yet. He strongly 
urged upon Adelaide that her marriage should take place: the Castle 
would be Geoffry Dane’s home the moment the breath went out of his 
body, he said, and not a suitable residence for her. Mr. Lester did his 
part towards seconding the mandate: he had the license in readiness, 
a special one ; he besought Adelaide to waive form and ceremony, and 
to accede. It wasof no avail; Adelaide would not listen, and he might 
as well have talked to the wind. She was in deep mourning, she ob- 
jected, and her aunt and Harry were but just buried. 

“You will go to church, and give her away, Geoffry,” Lord Dane 
said to his nephew. “She is holding back now; but it won't last for 
long. It’s all mock modesty.” 

Geoffry Dane’s face flushed with some indescribable feeling. He 
passed his hand across his brow carelessly, to hide it from Lord 
Dane. 

“ No, I would rather not,” he answered, in a low firmtone. “If she 
marries George Lester, why—let her marry him; but I will not take 
act or part in it.” 

“You are very foolish, Geoffry.” 

“T dare say lam. Let her send for Lord Irkdale.” 

“That’s easier said than done. Irkdale dare not put his foot in 
England on account of his debts. Never mind: we shall find some- 
body else.” 

One day Lord Dane sent for the lawyer, Apperly. He had several 
things to speak to him upon, but he had been putting it off from time 
to time, as he would not have put it off had he given a suspicion to 
the thought that death might be very near. Still, no long time had 
elapsed, and Lord Dane probably thought none had been lost. 

First of all, Lord Dane spoke of his will. He wished a fresh one 
made. The death of his sons enabled him to bequeath legacies to 
whom he would: and he directed that such should be left to Lady 
Adelaide, to Cecilia Dane, to his servants, and to others. But they 
were not of great value; for of available property Lord Dane had but 
little: nearly all went with the entail. 

Mr. Apperly listened to his instructions in silence. “ Have you 
forgotten, my lord,” he asked, “that you are the heir to your son, 
Captain Dane? He must have left a great deal of money.” 

Lord Dane shook his head. “ We shall not one of us here benefit 
by that, Apperly, however much it may be. One day when we were 
speaking upon money matters—it was the day he told me, poor fellow, 
of his love for Adelaide Errol, and his wish to marry her—I asked him 
if it had ever occurred to him to make a will. I think you knew all 
his money was invested in different securities over in America ?” broke 
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“ Yes, I knew that.” 

“Ay. He replied to me that his will had been made’long ago, and 
was in safety in America. All he possessed was bequeathed to Ameri- 
can friends, he added ; and I could not help telling him he might have 
been more brotherly and remembered Geoffry. But they were never 
cordial, as you know. No, Apperly, if I were starving for want of a 
pound, it could not come to me now from Harry’s funds. I shan’t live 
to want any of them, and Geoffry’s dead: otherwise it would worry me 
enough, so much money going out of the family.” 

“But, had he lived to marry Lady Adelaide, he would surely have 
cancelled this will!” cried Mr. Apperly. 

“Of course he would. He said so. But he did not live to marry 
her, and it was never done.” 

The lawyer took his instructions home with him. The next day, 
somewhat to Lord Dane’s surprise, he was up at the Castle again. 

“ Already!” cried his lordship, who seemed unusually drowsy. “Is 
it ready? There was no such hurry. I’m not likely to go off like 
the snuff of a candle.” 

“Tt will be ready this afternoon, my lord, and I will bring it up for 
execution whenever you please. But I did not come about the will 
now,” continued Mr. Apperly ; “I came about another matter. Haw- 
thorne wants to quit the Sailors’ Rest.” 

“What does he want that for ?” questioned Lord Dane. 

“You may remember that his two brothers went over to Australia 
some three or four years ago. It seems they have done very well 
there, and they want Hawthorne and his wife to join them. The man 
has been rather shilly-shallying over it these several weeks past—I 
will, and I won’t—and now he has made his mind up all in a hurry: 
as is the case generally in these matters. He’d like to be off at once ; 
next week, if possible, and——” ; 

“A man and woman can’t get off on a four or five months’ voyage, 
to take up their abode in a new country, without more preparation 
than that,” interposed Lord Dane. 

“They are not going to sail quite so soon,” explained Mr. Apperly. 
“Hawthorne’s sister Keziah, once nursemaid at Squire Lester’s, 
married a London tradesman, as your lordship may remember. A 
baker, he was, I think. They are going; and they want Hawthorne 
and his wife to join them in London as soon as may be, that all may 
make their preparations together. Hawthorne has been to me over it, 
asking whether your lordship will release him from his lease.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said his lordship, who had never been a 
particularly easy man with his tenants. 

“ He'll do little good stopping,” returned Mr. Apperly. “Since the 
last letter came from Australia, enlarging on the fortune his brothers 
are making, Hawthorne’s brain has been so filled with golden visions 
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that he knows not whether he stands on his head or his heels. But 
he came to me again this morning, saying he had got a tenant for the 
Sailors’ Rest.” 

“ Ah,” said Lord Dane, “ it’s a good house, and twenty will be after 
it, as soon as the news gets wing. Any steady man may make an 
excellent living there. Hawthorne will do well to think twice, before 
he gives it up.” 

“T have told him so. But, you see that sun, my lord, up in the 
heavens ; you might just as well try to turn that from the earth, as to 
turn Hawthorne from this new project. His wife is more wildly bent 
on it, if possible, than he. She has got her boxes ready packed, to be 
off to London as soon as they obtain their release, leaving Hawthorne 
behind her to wind things up.” 

“What would they do with their furniture and fixtures?” 

“ Whoever takes to the house must take to them. He puts the 
value down at 600/. altogether; furniture, fixtures, stock, lease, and 
good-will ; and it’s not too much. One man is after it who would 
make a good tenant—Mitchel.” 

“ Mitchel!” echoed Lord Dane. “What could he do with a public- 
house? And where’s his money ?” 

“ Your lordship is thinking of the preventive man. I allude to his 
brother—John Mitchel.” 

“Oh, ay, I forgot him! Yes; he would be a good tenant, and 
could pay Hawthorne the money down. Well, I leave it to you, 
Apperly. If Hawthorne finds me a suitable tenant, why, I'll release 

m.” 

“Very good, my lord.” 

“ Before the bargain is actually struck ; that is, before anything is 
signed, let the name of the new tenant be submitted to me formally. 
T like to approve of my tenants.” 

“Tt shall he so,” said Mr. Apperly. “But I suppose I may allow 
the negociations with John Mitchel to go on? Hawthorne and he 
can do nothing until they know whether Mitchel would be acceptable 
as a tenant.” 

“Yes, yes; they can goon. I shall make no objection to Mitchel. 
A respectable man is John Mitchel; very!” 

» “That’s all right, then, so far,” remarked the lawyer. “At what 
hour shall I come up with the will? Three o'clock ?—four o'clock ?” 

“Any hour. You'll not find me gone out,” added Lord Dane, with 
a faint smile. 

“Then I'll say three o'clock ; and bid your lordship good-day now, 
hoping my visit has not fatigued you.” 

He had quitted the room, when Lord Dane’s bell rang a hasty peal. 
It was to recal him. 


“ Apperly,” cried his lordship, “I feel somewhat fatigued; not as 
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well as I did early this morning. I don’t think I'll trouble you to 
come up again to-day.” 

Some instinct within the lawyer’s breast rose against this. “Is it 
well to procrastinate, my lord?” he asked. “Won't it be a good 
thing over, and off your mind ?” 

“T don’t care to be more fatigued to-day than I am,” was the reply 
of Lord Dane. “Come up to-morrow at eleven o'clock. Tell Haw- 
thorne I should like to see him before he leaves; we shall not meet 
again in this world.” 

The lawyer bowed his acquiescence, and went home as fast as his 
legs could carry him, conscious that many clients must be waiting to 
see him. Amidst them was John Mitchel. 

“Hawthorne and I have come to terms, sir,” was his greeting to 
Mr. Apperly. “We shall want you to make out the agreement and 
transfer. I don’t care how soon it’s done.” 

“All very fine, my good man,” returned the lawyer, who, being a 
lawyer, of course threw difficulties in the way, though none really 
existed ; “but there’s a third party to be consulted in this affair, besides 
you and Hawthorne. And that’s Lord Dane.” 

“T feel sure his lordship will accept me readily,” returned Mitchel. 
“ He could not find a surer tenant: you intimated as much yesterday, 
Mr. Apperly.” 

“T have nothing to say against you, Mitchel; there’s no doubt his 
lordship might get many a worse. Well, I'll see about it in a few 
days.” 

«But, if you could manage it, sir, we should like the deeds drawn 
out immediately. I wish to take possession next week, and Hawthorne 
wants to be rid of it.” 

“ Pooh, pooh!” cried Mr. Apperly, “you can’t take a bull by the 
horns in that w ay. Some men are six months getting into a house. 
I am busy to-day ; and I shall be busy to-morrow; but you may come 
in again the next morning. Meanwhile, I'll contrive to see Lord Dane.” 

“T dare say, sir,” returned John Mitchel, looking hard at the lawyer, 
“you might accept me now, if you would. It’s not altogether that I 
am in so great a hurry to get into the house ; it is Hawthorne who is 
in haste to get out of it, as you know: but what I want is, to make 
sure that I shall have it—that I shan’t be put aside for another. I'd 
pay this freely, to secure it, sir.” 

He laid down a 107. note. Ten-pound notes had charms for Mr. 
Apperly, as they have for most men, for lawyers in particular, ac- 
cording to popular belief. He looked at it complacently ; but, true 
still to his craft, he would not speak the positive word. 

“T have some power vested in me, Mitchel, certainly ; I believe I 
can promise that you shall become the tenant. Subject, you under- 
stand, to the consent of Lord Dane.” 
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“Of course, Mr. Apperly. Then it is a settled thing ; for I know, 
his lordship won't object to me. So I'll say good morning, and thank 
you, sir.” 

“ And step in the day after to-morrow, in the forenoon, Mitchel. 
Meanwhile I'll be drawing up the necessary papers. As to this,” 


added the lawyer, carelessly popping the note inside his desk, “ it can 
go into the costs.” 


Cnapter XI. 


UNEXPECTED. 


Bur things were not to be quite so smooth and straight as the lawyer 
assumed. There was to be acting and counter-acting. Somewhere 
about the same hour that John Mitchel was paying his visit at Mr. 
Apperly’s, Ravensbird paid one at Mr. Geoffry Dane’s. And Mr. 
Dane’s servant looked exceedingly surprised at the presumption. 

“ Well, he zs at home,” acknowledged the domestic, in answer to the 
enquiry pressed upon him. “ But I shouldn’t think he’d see you.” 

“Suppose you ask him?” rejoined Ravensbird, coolly walking in- 
doors. ‘Say I have come on business.” 

The servant might have refused positively in the old days, but his 
master was a great man now, soon to be the chief of Danesheld, and 
he did not dare. “Tl tell Mr. Dane what you say,” said he un- 
graciously. 

Herbert Dane—how a first name clings to one’s memory !—Geofiry 
Dane was in the small sitting-room where you once saw him, not 
enjoying himself now with a cigar and glasses, but seated in a chair 
doing nothing, his elbow on the table, his face bent upon his hand. 
He was often so seated now—in the same attitude—as befitted a face 
in which the lines of some great care were rapidly gathering. 

“Tt’s that Ravensbird, sir,” said the servant, interrupting his reverie. 
“He has come into the house as bold as brass, and is asking to see you. 
On business, he says.” 

“Tm sure I don’t know what business he can have with me,” 
returned Mr. Dane, a shade of annoyance in his tone. “You can 
send him in, however.” 

“Sir,” began Ravensbird, without any circumlocution, when he 
entered, “report runs that my Lord Dane leaves many matters of 
business relating to the estate to you, now you are the heir.” 

“Well?” said Mr. Dane. ; 

“T have therefore come to ask your interest and influence with his 
lordship, to get me accepted as tenant of the Sailors’ Rest, or to accept 
me yourself if you have the power.” 

He spoke fearlessly ; not at all as a petitioner, more as though he 
were making a demand. Ravensbird had always been remarkable for 
his independence of manner, but since the accusation it had increased 
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fourfold. And it is probable that this helped on the revulsion that 
was setting-in in his favour: Danesheld could not connect that freedom 
of bearing with a guilty man. 

“What, are you after the Sailors’ Rest!” exclaimed Mr. Dane. 
“T have heard a dozen names mentioned, but not yours.” 

“T have not been after it with a noise, as the rest have, sir; but as 
soon as I found it was to be disposed of, I spoke privately to Haw- 
thorne. I must do something for a living; I have been looking out 
ever since I left the Castle.” 

“Then you don’t intend to go to service again ?” 

“Service!” returned Rayensbird. “ Who would engage me, after 
having been taken up on a charge of murdering my former master ? 
There may be some, Mr. Herbert,—I beg your pardon, sir, I ought to 
say Mr. Dane,—who don’t yet believe me innocent. But I never did 
intend to enter upon another service, if I left Captain Dane’s. The 
Sailors’ Rest is just such a house as I should like. Will you help me 
to it, sir?” 

“ Ravensbird,” said Mr. Dane, not replying to his request, “ it 
appears strange to me that you should remain at Danesheld. You 
have no ties in it; until you came here with your master you were a 
stranger to it: had a like cloud fallen upon me, however unjustly, I 
should be glad to get away from the place.” 

“No, sir,” answered Ravensbird, in a quietly concentrated tone: “I 
prefer to stay in it.” 

“To enter upon the Sailors’ Rest will require money,” again 
objected Mr. Dane. 

“T am prepared with that. I have not lived to these years with- 
out saving money. That won’t be the bar—as Hawthorne knows. 
Hawthorne has been playing with me,” continued Ravensbird. “tI 
knew of his intention to leave the house sooner than any one, and I 
said at once I would take it off his hands. He quite jumped at it— 
was all eagerness to transfer it to me; but in a day or two his tone 
changed, and he has been vacillating between me and John Mitchel.” 

“ John Mitchel would make an excellent tenant,” remarked Geoffry 
Dane. 

“Not better than I should,” returned Ravensbird. “ Hawthorne 
knows that: but a doubt arose to him whether I should be acceptable 
to my lord, if he still wavers as to my guilt or innocence; Hawthorne 
feared it might cause delay, and so went over at once to the enemy, 
Mitchel.” 

“My lord does not waver: he believes you guilty,” was on the 
tongue of Geoffry Dane; but he checked the words, and suffered 
Ravensbird to continue. 

“Tt is not likely that Lord Dane can believe me to have been the 
assailant, in the face of the sworn alibi, though he was prejudiced 
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against me at first; and it was only natural he should be so. Will you 
accept me as a tenant, Mr. Dane.” 

“T have no power to do so: you have taken up a wrong notion 
altogether. I certainly have transacted business for my uncle, since I 
became his presumptive heir; but he has not given me authority to 
let his houses.” 

“ Will you speak to him for me, sir?” 

Mr. Dane hesitated. 

“T would speak in a minute, Ravensbird, but I am sure it would 
be doing no good. Apart from any prejudice, he may or may 
not hold against you, he is one who will not brook interference, even 
from me.” 

“You might éry,” persisted the man; “whatever the result 
should be.” 

“ Will you undertake not to be disappointed at the result? Did it 
lie with me, it would be a different matter; but it lies entirely with 
Lord Dane.” 

There was a pause. Ravensbird stood in silence, as if still awaiting 
an answer, his piercing eyes never moving from those of Mr. Dane. 

“‘ However, as you seem so set upon it, I will speak to his lordship,” 
resumed the latter. “But I must choose my time: it is not every 
day that he will allow business matters to be so much as named.” 

“Tf it is not settled between now and to-morrow night, John 
Mitchel will have the place,” rejoined Ravensbird. 

“Then I will speak to his lordship between now and then,” con- 
cluded Geoffry Dane. 

A few hours subsequent to this, a junket was being held at Dane 
Castle, by the upper servants. The sad events recorded had followed 
each other in quick succession, and the servants, as in decency bound, 
had secluded themselves so completely from society, that they were 
beginning to find the monotony irksome. They were holding, there- 
fore, a quiet soirée on their own account, having probably issued 
invitations for it after the manner of Mr. Weller’s friends, the Bath 
footmen; a quiet little gathering of some half-dozen guests at the 
most; and the housekeeper’s parlour was decorated to receive them ; 
and its table groaned with a tea feast. 

Conspicuous amidst the visitors was Mr. Richard Ravensbird, who 
had been smuggled in surreptitiously, not to clash with the prejudices 
of Lord Dane. The servants did not share in those prejudices: they 
believed his innocence to be an established fact, and considered him an 
ill-used man, whom it was their bounden duty to honour. Possibly, 
the eloquent tongue of Mademoiselle Sophie Deffloe, had contributed to 
enhance this state of opinion. Another guest was a lady whom you 
have had the honour of an introduction to; no other than Miss Eliza 
Tiffle. It was the aim of Tiffle’s life to be “genteel,” and she was 
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got up accordingly—a flounced gown of light muslin with primrose 
bows down it and primrose streamers to her cap. Lord Dane’s valet, 
an old beau, who had been in search of a wife, as he said, for twenty 
years and had not found one to his mind yet, was whispering soft 
speeches into Miss Tiffle’s ear, as he plied her with cake and wine 
and other good things. The tea was over; but a splendid collation of 
what the housekeeper called “sweets” had replaced it, and Mr. Bruff 
had been liberal with his wine. 

They were talking of no end of things—a very Babel of tongues. 
Of what concerned themselves and of what didn’t, and especially of 
what concerned their masters and mistresses. The Lady Adelaide’s 
proposed marriage to Squire Lester was greedily discussed by Tiffle 
and Sophie—with neither of whom did it appear to stand in any great 
favour—and Mr. Bruff was eloquent upon the subject of the departure 
of Hawthorne from Danesheld, and the new tenant that would succeed 
him at the Sailors’ Rest. 

“They say it is to be John Mitchel,” he observed to Ravensbird. 

“Do they ?” returned Mr. Ravensbird, in answering remark. But 
not a word spoke he that he was after it himself. 

“Should you not just step through the passage into my lord’s room 
and see whether he is still sleeping,” cried Bruff to the valet, heart- 
lessly interrupting the flirtation between that gentleman and Miss 
Tiffle. 

“My lord is sure to be sleeping,” was the reply, “ otherwise he'd 
have rung. He has been uncommonly drowsy all day. Lady Adelaide 
is sitting in the room. Let me alone for not neglecting my duty, 
Mr. Bruff.” 

“ My faith!” ejaculated Sophie Deffloe, jumping from her chair by 
the side of Richard Ravensbird. “If my lady didn’t bid me take her 
a shawl, for she felt chill, and that’s an hour ago! What’s my head 
worth ?” 

“T wonder the young lady likes to pass her evenings in a sick 
chamber! I thought to have heard she was not domestical inclined.” 

The remark was Tiffle’s. Sophie had run out of the room to remedy 
her forgetfulness, and the housekeeper, Mrs. Corbet, a stout lady in a 
black paramatta gown very much trimmed with crape, took it up. 

“ She’s lonely, poor young lady, and even the company of the sick 
is better than no company at all. You never saw anybody so changed 
as she is.” 

“She’s moped to death, that’s what itis,” said the valet. “ Half 
her time she has not a soul to speak to. I hope your master will 
soon take her away, Miss Tifile, for her own sake.” 

“She’s not well, either, I’m positive of that,” said the housekeeper. 
“ Nobody in health, you know, could feel chilled on these warm nights: 
and she is always complaining of being cold now. So many deaths 
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have been a great shock for her. First, there was the Captain, then 
Mr. Dane, then 

The housekeeper’s enumeration was cut short. Sophie Deffloe burst 
into the midst of them in some great terror, that had taken her breath 
away and turned her face white. 

“ Who is in the death-room ?” she exclaimed. 

“ Not any one,” said Mr. Bruff: “The death-room is locked up. Are 
we going to have some more of your superstitious fancies, Mam’selle 
Sophie ?” 

‘ It is not locked up; the door’s open and the key is in it.” 

“Tt is locked up, and the key’s hanging in my pantry,” persisted 
Bruff. 

“Then I tell you it is open—va!” retorted Sophie, stamping her 
foot. “Havel got the eyes, Mr. Braff? When I ran by to get the 
shawl, I think it must have been shut—I did not see, or I never should 
have had the courage to go by it, open; but when I came back, there 
it was—what you call it?—ajar. Isaw the key in the lock, and I 
saw the flags inside, and I thought I should have dropped.” 

Mr. Bruff turned into his pantry, muttering that she saw ghosts 
where none existed, intending to bring the key and confute her. The 
old valet spoke. 

“Did you take the shawl into my lord’s room, Mam’selle Sophie ?” 

“What should hinder me, when I went to do it?” returned the 
saucy Sophie: and Tifile peered out at her from between the lids of 
her little green eyes, and thought how much she should relish the 
handling of Mademoiselle Sophie and her sauce, when she transferred 
her abode to the Hall. 

“Was my lord asleep ?” 

“ For all I know; I didn’t look towards the bed,” answered Sophie. 
“ My lady wasasleep. She had dozed off, leaning back in the great 
chair. So I threw the shawl lightly on her knees, and came away.” 

Bruff returned, with a softened step and a softened voice, his coun- 
tenance a little perplexed. 

“Tt’s very odd,” cried he, “the key is not in the pantry.” 

“So! it’s Sophie that sees ghosts where there are none, and fancies 
doors open when they are not, and discovers keys in them that are 
safe in their pantries,” retorted that demoiselle upon Bruff, much 
aggravated: “ Perhaps if you'll walk as far as the death-room, you'll 
find that it is open, Mr. Bruff.” 

“T am going there,” said Bruff. 

Up started Tiffle, her primrose strings flying, her hands, which were 
cased elegantly in yellow gloves, clasping each other in simpering 
entreaty. 

“Oh Mr. Bruff! if you’d only illow me to accompany you, sir! I 
have so long wished to get a peep at the death-room of Dane Castle.” 
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“You are all of you welcome to come if you like,” said Bruff to the 
company generally, as he took upacandle. “It’s an empty room; 
nothing in it to see.” 

They followed in a body; every one of the strangers; example is 
contagious. The scared Sophie, possibly feeling herself sufficiently 
protected when with Mr. Ravensbird, accompanied them. And her 
assertion was found to be correct—the door was ajar, and the key in 
it. Bruff inwardly vowed vengeance against the offender when he 
should pounce upon him: he had little doubt it must be one of the 
under-servants who had done it in the gratification of curiosity, or to 
annoy him. Taking the key from the lock into his safe fingers, he 
marshalled the company into the room. 

“Why it’s nothing but a big, square, dreary barn of a place, with 
nothing in it!” ejaculated Tiffle, forgetting her gentility in her dis- 
appointment. 

“T told you there was nothing in it,” said the butler. “What did 
you expect to see ?” 

Perhaps Tiffle had expected to see something in the middle with 
black velvet over it, for she was looking uncommonly vexed and 
sour. 

“T wouldn’t mind going by this here room fifty times over, when 
the bell was tolling midnight,” cried she, with a contemptuous glance 
at the French girl. “There’s nothing here to squawk at. Where 
does that place lead to ?” 

“That’s a closet,” said the butler. 

“What's inside of it ?” demanded Tiffle. 

“A pair of trestles,” he replied, in a low tone. 

“Oh! could we have a look at ’em ?” 

“No, Mrs. Tiffle,” was the grave answer. “That closet is never 
opened but when—when it’s needful to open it.” 

“ Well, it’s a nasty, cold, dismal place, not worth the coming to see,” 
retorted Tiffle. ‘“ Where’s the good of having windows that you can’t 
look out of ? And how damp the floor is !” 

The last remark caused them all to cast their eyes downwards upon 
the flags. They were damp in places; capriciously damp, one might 
feel inclined to say; quite wet in parts, quite dry in others. 

“What sort of flooring d’ye call this?” inquired Tiffle, when her 
eyes had taken in the effect. “Some stones give with the damp, and 
some don’t, that is well known ; but here the same stone—lots of ’em— 
is half wet and half dry. And whoever saw flags damp on a hot 
summer’s night, with the weather set in for a regular drought ?” 

No reply was made to Tiffle. The servants were looking on the 
floor in ominous dismay, for the superstition relating to it was rife 
among them. 

The butler interposed. “It’s nothing new,” he said; “ it is a state 
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of things common to the flag of which the floor is laid. What were 
you looking at, Mr. Ravensbird ?” 

“It’s very strange,” exclaimed Ravensbird, who had been most 
attentively surveying the room in silence, since his entrance: “ this 
place seems quite familiar to me, though I never was in it before. 
Where, how, and when, can I have seen it ?” 

“In a dream, perhaps,” suggested Tiffle. “Odd sights do come to 
us in dreams.” 

“ Like enough,” returned Ravensbird; and the butler turned and 
looked at him, surprised at the remark from so very matter-of-fact a 
man. 

“As there’s nothing particular here to detain us, and the flags 
may be cold for the ladies’ feet, suppose we go back,” cried the 
butler. 

They filed out, nothing loth, and hastened along the passage with 
quick steps, Bruff remaining to lock the door. He had done this, and 
was putting the key in his pocket, when he was startled at seeing 
Lady Adelaide coming swiftly towards him. Startled, because it was 
quite unusual for her to be in that part of the Castle, and because her 
face was so white and scared. She laid hold of the butler’s arm, as 
if impelled by fear. 

“Bruff! Bruff! something is the matter with Lord Dane,” she 
shivered. “He looks—he looks—I don’t know how he looks.” 

“Oh my lady! you should not have given yourself this trouble. 
Why did you not ring ?” 

“T was afraid to remain alone,” she whispered. “TI dropped aslecp, 
and when I awoke I went to look at Lord Dane, wondering that he 
had not spoken or called. He was lying with his mouth open, and 
his face white and cold ; its look terrified me.” 

“Perhaps he has fainted, my lady. He did have fainting-fits at 
the commencement of his illness.” 

“ Bruff,” she gasped, bursting into tears of nervous agitation, “ it 
—looks—like—death. His face looks just as my aunt’s looked when 
she was dead.” 

Without saying a word to alarm the rest, or call attention to Lady 
Adelaide, Bruff went to Lord Dane’s chamber, the poor terrified girl 
following close behind him, and absolutely touching his coat for pro- 
tection. Alas! Bruff soon found what had taken place: Lord Dane 
had died in his sleep. 

Even then, Bruff, who was the very quintessence of quiet order and 
decorum, made no fuss to disclose the calamity to the guests. He 
called away some of the servants, saying Lord Dane was worse, and 
despatched messengers for all whom it might concern. He could not 
send for Mr. Lester, because that gentleman was absent that evening 
from Danesheld. , 

VoL. XVII. 24 
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Mr. ‘Wild, Geoffry Dane, and Mr. Apperly, were soon round the 
bed. The surgeon said he had been dead more than an hour ; con- 
siderably more. It made Adelaide shudder: he must have died then 
before she fell asleep: and she remembered, and an awful remorse 
sprang up within her at the thought, that she had sat buried in 
her own reflections until the sleep stole over her, never paying heed 
to him, never once rising from her chair to look at him. He had 
died, the doctor thought, in his sleep, without stir or sign; and 
she was sitting within four yards of him! She stood shiver- 
ing behind them now, listening to the comments and the sorrow. 
The household were half petrified: the poor old valet, who was 
really not very much younger than his master, shedding tears 
openly. 

“Can nothing be done to restore him?” he demanded, with a sob, 
of Mr. Wild. “To think that this evening, of all evenings, I should 
not have gone in and out of the chamber every ten minutes, as was 
my custom !” 

“Nothing whatever can be done, I tell you,” replied the surgeon. 
“You may see that for yourselves. One comfort is, he went 
off quietly, without pain. I have thought this might be the end- 
ing.” 

“Then I wonder you didn’t tell him so, Wild,” burst forth Mr. 
Apperly, in a hot tone of reproof. “It was only this very morning 
his lordship said to me that he was not a es to go off like the 
snuff of a candle.” 

“And why should I tell him? He was prepared for death; he 
knew it was coming, was very near; wherefore tell him that it might 
be sudden at the last !” 

“No; he was not prepared for death,” returned the lawyer, in a 
heat; “not in one sense. He had not settled his affairs.” 

The announcement took all by surprise. He, Lord Dane, with his 
protracted illness, not to have settled his affairs? Geoffry Dane 
smiled incredulously. 

“Tt’s true,” said the lawyer. “After he lost wife and sons, his 
former will was cancelled, and I have been making a fresh one. Upon 
what chances pivots turn!” he broke off. ‘When I was with Lord 
Dane this morning, he appointed three o’clock this afternoon for me 
to bring the will up for execution ; then, feeling fatigue, altered it to 
eleven to-morrow. And now he is gone! and the will is worth so 
much waste paper.” 

“ Wanting the signature ?” 

“Wanting the signature,” assented Mr. Apperly. “You will be 
the better for it,” he added, looking at Geoffry Dane. 

“No,” quietly replied Geoffry. 

They began to leave the chamber for the dining-room, into which it 
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opened. He had died in the lower room: it had been his chamber 
since his accident. Strangers and guests filed out, with slow, uncertain 
steps, as if nobody knew exactly what to do next. 

“ My lord, do you remain in the Castle from now ?” 

It was the housekeeper who spoke, and they turned and looked at 
her. At the moment they thought she was addressing him who lay 
there—her dead master. But, no: she was speaking to Geoffry, now 
Lord Dane. He was the new peer: the Right Honourable Geoffry, 
seventeenth Baron Dane. 

“Yes; I suppose so,” he replied ; ‘it may be better that I should.” 

But as Lord Dane—we must begin to give him his title, too— 
spoke, his eye fell on Adelaide: and he recalled his words. 

“Not to-night, however, Mrs. Corbet ; the hurry is not so great as 
that. I will see about future arrangements to-morrow.” 

“ As you please, my lord,” replied Mrs. Corbet. 

“Unless you would feel it any protection, my being in the Castle,” 
he added, approaching Adelaide, and speaking in a low tone. “In 
that case I will remain.” 

“Thank you. Oh, no! not on my account,” she answered, a vivid 
blush dyeing her pale cheeks. “I shall have the servants.” 

“Tt shall be just as you wish. I will telegraph for Cecilia to- 
morrow. You may like her to be with you.” 

“Thank you,” she repeated again. But both this answer and the 
other were given with a mechanical, bewildered air, as if she did not 
know what she said or what she was about. 

“T will wish you good night then, Lady Adelaide.” 

“ Good night,” she rejoined, holding out her hand. “ You will—of 
course—please to—give the orders now.” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, while her hand was in his. “I will see 
about everything: no trouble shall fall upon you.” 

She sat down in a corner behind the screen when he was gone, and 
burst into a fiood of passionate tears. Sophie Defiloe looked round 
and saw her. 

“Tl not stop in the Castle another day, now he is master of it,” 
and her face was a face of flame as she mentally said it. “Were I to 
be with him again, I might forget my good resolution, and break with 
George Lester; I might be persuaded to marry him after all, and 
then—what punishment might not heaven give me for my wicked- 
ness? Why did I ever love him? Why can we not forget each other ? 
Where can I go ?—oh! where can I go ?” 

As Lord Dane turned out of the Castle gateway, Richard Ravens- 
bird stepped up and accosted him: he appeared to have been lingering 
on the greensward. 

“ My lord, I must ask your pardon for interrupting you at this hour. 
T would say just a word to you on business, if e 
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“Tt is not the hour for it, Ravensbird,” said Lord Dane, decisively. 
“T see by your address, you know what has occurred.” 

“T do, my lord; I was in the Castle at the time, spending an hour 
with the domestics ; and very sorry I am that the event should have 
been so sudden. I always respected Lord Dane.” 

“The servants have condoned your supposed offence then, though 
their lord did not,” was the answering remark of the new peer. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord, but condoned is not the proper term,” 
readily returned Ravensbird. “To condone implies that an offence 
has been committed. I committed none.” 

“ Well, what do you want with me?” 

“Tt is about the lease of the Sailors’ Rest. I find that there’s not 
an hour to be lost, if I am to have it; not an hour; or I should not 
have attempted to speak to your lordship so soon. Mr. Apperly has 
already begun to draw it up in favour of John Mitchel, subject to the 
approval of Lord Dane. My lord, you are Lord Dane now.” 

There was a pointed significance given to the last sentence; a free, 
independent, almost demanding tone, not pleasant to hear. Was it 
possible that Lord Dane failed to remark it? He did not appear to 
do so. 

“ And you think I can grant it to you?” 

“Tam sure you can, my lord. AndI hope you will. Your lord- 
ship will find me a good tenant.” 

“Enough discussion for to-night, Ravensbird,” curtly responded 
Lord Dane. “I have already said that it is unseemly.” 

Ravensbird respectfully touched his hat and strode away quickly 
towards Danesheld. Lord Dane proceeded in the same direction, but 
ata slower pace. He was turning towards his own house when hasty 
footsteps came up behind him, and he found himself joined by Mr. 
Apperly, likewise on his way from the Castle. 

“ A dreadfully sad and sudden event,” cried the lawyer. “I’m sure 
your lordship must feel it.” 

“TJ do indeed ; it has shocked me much,” replied Lord Dane, turning 
upon him his pale face—unnaturally pale it looked in the starlight. 
“ We could not have expected him to be much longer with us, but at 
least I never anticipated this abrupt termination.” 

“ And to think that he did not sign the will! As I said, it will be 
all the better for your lordship ; but for others e 





“Never mind that to-night, Apperly. I am not quite up to the 
mark. I loved my poor uncle, perhaps better tuan any one else who 
was left to him,” added Lord Dane, his tone one of keen pain. 

“ Ay; I'm sure you did. When shall I meet your lordship for 
business ? There are some things which must be seen to at once.” 

“You can meet me at the Castle to-morrow, I shall be there by 
teno’clock. And meanwhile, Apperly, until I shall have looked into 
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affairs, let any little business matters you may have on hand resi in 
abeyance. Granting leases and things of that sort.” 

“Very good, my lord. But there’s nothing much in hand just now, 
except the transfer of Hawthorne’s lease to Mitchel. They both want 
it got over sooner than pen can be put to parchment. The one wants 
to be off and away ; the other thinks he’s not sure of it till the lease 
is actually signed. I suppose I may go on with that.” 

“No,” said his lordship; “neither with that nor with anything 
else.” 

“ But ”—and the lawyer spoke as if taken by surprise—‘ Lord Dane 
had no objection to Mitchel as a tenant; he told me so this morning: 
I presume your lordship will have none.” 

“Lord Dane’s death puts a stop to all such negociations for the 
present,” was the decisive and somewhat sharply-deliverea answer. 
“Let them remain, I say, in abeyance.” 

Mr. Apperly nodded acquiescence and said adieu to the new peer. 
Breaking out into a little explosion as he went on down the road, 

“He'll bea martinet, as sure asa gun! We might almost as well 
have had the dead heir to reign here, the Honourable Geoffry. It’s 
often the way with these unexpectedly-raised men.” 

The new peer went home, and retired at once to his chamber. 
But instead of getting to bed, as is the custom with ordinary folk, he 
paced his room until morning light. 


Cuarter XII. 


MARGARET'S CUP PRETTY FULL. 


Mr. Lester returned home late, and was greeted by Tiffle with the 
news—Lord Dane was dead. He could not go to the Castle that 
night ; it had struck eleven; but he was there betimes on the fol- 
lowing morning. It was nearly mid-day before he saw Lady Adelaide. 
She came to him with her hands stretched out, her eyes wild, her 
cheeks of a crimson hectic. 

“Take me away, Mr. Lester; oh, take me away! I will not re- 
main here, the guest of Geoffry Dane.” 

Taken by surprise though he was, Mr. Lester was only too willing 
to echo her words. Indeed he had been weighing possibilities in his 
mind all the morning, and he ventured to speak of one: 

That she would marry him quietly and privately that day in the 
Castle, and come at once to his house. 

The proposal startled her to tremor. She shrank from it aghast ; 
and Mr. Lester saw it with pain. What else, then, he inquired: any 
plan that she might suggest for her own comfort, he would help her 
to carry out. 


What else, indeed! What other plan was there that could be sug- 
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gested ? She was fully determined—obstinately bent, some might 
have called it—not to remain another night in the Castle: although 
Lord Dane had telegraphed for his sister with morning light. Mr. 
Lester rather wondered whence her wish for hurry might proceed : 
he never gave a thought, unconscious man, that she feared companion- 
ship with the new peer might peril her promise to him. 

In her dilemma, in her difficulty of devising any impromptu home 
for herself, she gave some sign of relenting. Sophie Defiloe, happily 
or unhappily, suggested Mrs. Grant’s; and that finished the contest. 
With a half ery, Lady Adelaide said she would not, could not go to 
Scotland; and Mr. Lester came again to the rescue, urging his suit 
by all the persuasive eloquence of which he was master. He reminded 
her that there would be no difficulty whatever in carrying out the ar- 
rangements with complete privacy; a special license was already in 
his possession, which allowed of the ceremony being performed in the 
Castle ; and he begged her to bear in mind the fact that her uncle, 
Lord Dane, had himself urged their speedy union. 

“Tt will look so, to be married while he lies dead in the house !” 
she said, with pouting lips. “ What will the world say at our running 
away on a wedding tour, leaving him before he is buried ?” 

“ But I am not asking you to do that,” said Mr. Lester. “I only 
say leave this home for mine. You shall remain there in privacy for 
a few days, and after the funeral I will take you anywhere that you 
may wish to go. You might, indeed, come to me as a visitor if you 
very much preferred it; Miss Bordillion is there, you know; but I 
think, Adelaide, this would not be so pleasant for you; I think you 
would prefer to enter the Hall at once as its mistress.” 

“Yes; if I come,” she answered. 

There is no need to pursue the argument. It is sufficient to say 
that Mr. Lester obtained her consent; and he went forth to make the 
different arrangements. 

Scarcely knowing whether he stood on his head or his heels, he 
halted outside the Castle. The Hall must be warned and proper 
preparations made for the reception of this unexpected bride; the 
clergyman must be spoken to: which should he go to first? He 
dashed off to the clergyman’s, whose house was at the other extremity 
of Danesheld: and, as it happened, he chose the wrong, whereby 
ensued some complication. 

The Reverend Mr. James was out somewhere in the parish: he 
would be in directly to his two o’clock dinner. Leaving word that 
he would call again, Squire Lester bent his hasty steps to his own 
home. 

Which seemed deserted. There was no echo of children’s voices 
to be heard; there was no sign of living creatures to be seen. The 
remains of a repast, laid in the dining-room, alone greeted Mr. Lester. 
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He rang a peal, in his impatience, that echoed through the house, and 
Jones came in. 


“ Where’s Miss Bordillion ?” 

“ She’s gone, sir.” 

“ Gone where ?” 

“She’s gone to Great Cross, sir, with Master Lester and the young 
ladies. ‘They have been haying dinner now, and will be home toa 
late tea.” 

Mr. Lester broke out with an impatient word. Great Cross was a 
large town some ten miles off by rail. How could proper arrange- 
ments be carried out for the hasty reception of his wife at the Hall, in 
the absence of its present mistress? There were five hundred things 
on which he wanted to consult Miss Bordillion. 

“ What on earth took her off to Great Cross to day ?” he exclaimed 
in his vexation. ' 

“ Well, sir,” said Jones, who, if he ever condescended to a gossip 
with any one it was with his master, “I think she’s chiefly gone to 
buy a doll for Miss Lester. Master Wilfred poked out the eyes of 
the old one yesterday and melted its wax nose off. Miss Maria cried 
so that Miss Bordillion promised to buy her one to replace it.” 

“ A new doll, indeed!” retorted Mr. Lester, “she’s getting too old 
for dolls. They have no business to go off in this manner for a day 
without consulting me.” 

“T heard Miss Bordillion remark to the children, sir, that she was 
sorry you went out so early this morning, before she could see you. 
If you had been home a quarter of an hour earlier now, sir, you'd 
have seen them, for they have not long gone.” 

“Tn that wretched omnibus, I suppose.” 

“No, sir, Master Wilfred’s driving them in the pony carriage. 
They were going by the half-past two train.” 

Mr. Lester pulled out his watch. Ten minutes past two. There . 
would not be time for him to overtake them; though he might have 
done it had his horse been ready. The railway station was three 
miles off, and a public omnibus conveyed Danesheld passengers to and 
fro. 

“ What are they going to do with the pony carriage ?” he rejoined, 
quite savagely: “leave it in the road ?” 

“ Robert went over by the omnibus, sir, to be in readiness to bring 
it back,” answered Jones, wondering much what couid have gone 
wrong with his even-tempered master. 

Mr. Lester really was in a dilemma. It was.an unusual position: 
the having to tell a household that he was aboui to bring a bride 
home that day and things must be in suitable readiness to receive her. 
In his nature there was a sort of shy reticence which rather held 
him back from speaking ; he knew nothing whatever about household 
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arrangements, and would have preferred to turn over the whole thing 
to Miss Bordillion, rather than have to settle matters himself with 
his gaping and commenting servants. And besides—and here lay 
the gist of the whole—he owed it to Miss Bordillion to make her 
acquainted with it at once. Short enough in any case would the 
notice have been, and he had an instinctive feeling that she would 
turn restive at the sudden invasion. 

“ Will you take any luncheon, sir ?” 

“Send Tiffle here,” said Mr. Lester, allowing the question to 
remain in abeyance. But luncheon was a meal he rarely took. 

Tiffle came in; her white muslin apron on, her hands, while she 
waited for orders, smoothing themselves one over the other—as poor 
Hood, who went from us too early, had it— washing his hands with 
invisible soap and imperceptible water.” ‘Tiffle seemed to be always 
doing the same. 

She waited, but no words came from Mr. Lester. He was thinking 
how much he should say and how much he should not. 

“Did you please to want me, sir ?” 

Mr. Lester spoke then rather obscurely; giving the woman a hint 
of the case, and that such and such a possibility might occur. Many 
maidservants would not have understood him in his enigmatical 
language ; but Tiffle’s intelligence was of the sharp order. 

“Rooms to be made ready for any contingency; Mr. Lester’s own 
rooms ; certainly, they should be set about at once. Should things be 
replaced as they were in the late Mrs. Lester's time? should the pink 
silk toilette draperies be——” 

Mr. Lester lifted his hand in reproof. He did not want to be 
questioned about details of which he knew nothing. Tiffle, in the 
absence of Miss Bordillion, must take everything upon herself and 
exercise her own judgment. 

“Tt was very good,” Tiffle answered. “ Would dinner be required ?” 

But this, Mr. Lester was really unable to say. He supposed it 
would be: he would endeavour to send word to Tiffle later, and the 
hour. And she was to keep a silent tongue in her head, and not talk 
in the household. 

He went up to his rooms, looking about him there, and putting 
aside various odds and ends of his own that were strewed about. A 
table in the room called his dressing-room, but which he had not 
used as one of late years, but as a smoking-room if anything, had some 
bundles of papers on it, letters,and other things; these he glanced 
over, threw some on the floor to be taken away, and the rest he locked 
up. It smelt of smoke, and he put the two windows down as far 
as they would go, and propped the door open. At length he took his 
departure, and sped back to the clergyman’s. 

It struck three. He had not thought it so late, and went along at 
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the pace of a steam-engine. Thinking of steam-engines, Mr. Lester 
turned his head in the direction of the far-off railway, wondering when 
it would be extended to Danesheld. But Danesheld, in the opinion of 
powers that were, was altogether too small and primitive a corner of 
the land to need an extension. Mr. Lester was wishing he was one of 
the powers as he came to the clergyman’s gate, and walked up the 
narrow garden path. 

“Is Mr. James come in ?” 

“He has been in, sir, and is gone again,” was the answer of the 
servant, who stood with the door in her hand. 

“ Been in and gone again!” echoed Mr. Lester. 

“He came in, sir, not five minutes after you were here, and called 
out to me that he must have his dinner directly. So I served it, and I 
don’t think he was ten minutes over it before he was out again.” 

“Did you give him my message?” inquired Mr. Lester. 

“Yes, sir, I said you wanted him upon business of very great im- 
portance ; he replied, that he was obliged to go out, but he’d be back | 
again as soon as he could.” 

Mr. Lester looked around him in blank consternation. Any hitch 
in the preliminaries, and Lady Adelaide might waver in her bargain, 
for she was capricious as the wind ; not to call her his own that day, 
now that the cup of bliss had been brought so near him, Mr. Lester 
would have thought the greatest misfortune in life. Ifhe had gone to 
his own home in the first instance and come here afterwards, he might 
have caught both Miss Bordillion and Mr. James. Did he know where 
to look for the reverend man he would start off now in pursuit ; but 
Danesheld was a tolerably large parish, taking in the rural portion of 
it, and a very straggling one. Leaving a few pencilled words for Mr. 
James, he walked away towards the Castle. 

The news on his arrival there both soothed and irritated him. Lady 
Adelaide was dressing for the ceremony. All very well, so far; but 
what if that clergyman did not make his appearance? Mr. Lester 
was as a man upon thorns. He saw Lord Dane and asked if he would 
give Lady Adelaide away. Very quiet was the reply, but it was in 
the negative ; Lord Dane had business elsewhere: and a suspicion 
arose to Mr. Lester that the new peer was resenting the young 
lady’s hasty departure as a slight upon himself. 

It was past six when Mr. Lester again went home. He made some 
alteration in his dress, and snatched a mouthful of food as a substitute 
for dinner, for Lady Adelaide had declined to dine on her arrival. 
The clergyman had not yet turned up, and Mr. Lester was in a fever. 
He had been down again to the parsonage now; the servant said her 
master’s tea was waiting for him, and he was sure not to be long. 

What about Miss Bordillion? Mr. Lester had been in hopes that 
she also would be at home, but she was not. He sat down and wrote 
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a note to her, telling Tiffle to give it her as soon as she came in. He 
then ordered his close-carriage and went back in it to the Castle. The 
clergyman was not come, and he sent the carriage down to the par- 
sonage to wait for him. 

As Mr. Lester entered the great hall which had been hastily prepared 
for the ceremony, the late Lord Dane’s official table serving for a tem- 
porary altar, covered with a gorgeous cloth—who should come fluttering 
up to him but Cecilia Dane. Lord Dane, as good as his word, had 
telegraphed for her early in the morning ; and what with the hurried 
journey, and what with the news that greeted her, Miss Dane was more 
of a child than usual, and began asking him whether she could stand 
by Lady Adelaide at that altar in her heavy black gown, and whether 
there was time for her to go home and change it for a white one. 
Mr. Lester put her aside with a good humoured word, as he went in 
search of one nearer and dearer. Black or white, what mattered such 
surroundings, only let that other one become his! There was a feeling 

on Mr. Lester, and had been all the day, that she might slip through 
his fingers yet: there always is a fear of the sort, more or less, in 
regard to anything desired with intensity, when the time of fruition 
is athand. And the evening sped on. 

It was getting on for ten o'clock, and Miss Bordillion was seated in 
an easy chair in the handsome drawing-room at the Hall. She and 
her charges had come home late, past eight, and glad enough she was 
when tea was over to despatch them to bed and be at rest. Even 
Wilfred was tired, and had made no demands to sit up later, as he 
generally did. Somewhat to her surprise, as she thus sat, the servant 
came in and began to light the large middle chandelier, which was 
not done in general. 

“ Why are you lighting that, Jones ?” 

“'Tiffle sent me to do it,ma’am. She thought she heard the car- 
riage coming down the road.” 

“Ts Mr. Lester out in the carriage to-night ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“But why need you light the chandelier? There’s enough light 
in the room without it.” 

Jones could only repeat that he was doing it by Tiffle’s orders. The 
man had not been made a confident of by Tiffle, who had kept her in- 
formation close. He knew there had been some unusual stir going on 
in the house, but never gave a thought to the real facts. 

The carriage was Mr. Lester’s. It came round to the front slowly, 
and Jones, his lighting finished, hastened out. Another minute and 
Mr. Lester came in, Lady Adelaide on his arm. 

Had Miss Bordillion seen an apparition enter, she could not have 
been more startled with astonishment. Lady Adelaide threw a rich 
cloak from her white shoulders as she came in, and stood revealed in 
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her evening attire: a white silk robe adorned with costly lace, a pearl 
necklace, pearl bracelets, and white gloves. A small wreath was 
round her hair behind, from which fell a veil that looked very like a 
bridal one. Had Miss Bordillion entertained any suspicion of the 
truth, and looked closely, she might have seen that the wreath was of 
orange blossoms. But she was too bewildered to look or to think; and 
stood with a petrified stare. What should bring Lady Adelaide to the 
Hall at this hour? What should have caused her to deck herself 
out in that guise, with her uncle lying dead ? 

“How do you do, Miss Bordillion? It is scarcely fair to take the 
house by storm in this way, is it; but I believe there was no help 
for it.” 

She advanced as she held out her hand, and it brought her under 
the blaze of light. Never had she looked more beautiful. Margaret 
Bordillion mechanically touched the offered hand, and glanced to 
Mr. Lester for an explanation, which he did not seem to see. He was 
looking at Lady Adelaide with an enraptured gaze. 

“Ts tea ready, do you know, Margaret ? You would like some at 
once, would you not, Adelaide ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Never had Margaret Bordillion been so scared out of her self-pos- 
session. Muttering some half-intelligible words about “telling the 
servants to bring it in,” she escaped from the room. Ere she had 
gone half-way across the hall, she remembered that the children had 
left some toys on the sofa near the door, noi particularly ornamental 
to a drawing-room, and she turned back to get them. 

She opened the door softly, not caring that they should notice her 
re-entrance, intending to scramble up the things and escape again. 
Better that she had not gone back! Mr. Lester stood with his back 
to her; he had gathered that fair girl in his arms, and was whispering 
words of welcome with his eyes and lips. Margaret left the toys and 
went out again, a dim suspicion, not of the truth, but of something 
like it, beginning to beat upon her brain. 

At the foot of the stairs she encountered Tiffle and Sophie Deffloe. 
The latter was without her bonnet, and looked as much at home as if 
she had lived in the hall for a year. Tiffle was gorgeous in a stiffened- 
out old purple silk gown, and white bows in her cap. 

“Tve been showing mem’zel her lady’s rooms,” said Tiffle, her 
green eyes turned stealthily on Miss Bordillion’s changing face ; 
“ leastways master’s rooms, which is the same thing now. But the lug- 
gage ain’t come down yet from the Castle, and mem/’zel can’t unpack.” 

“Has Lady Adelaide Errol come to remain the night?’ inquired 
Margaret, more bewildered, more at sea than ever. “Here, in 
Mr. Lester’s house ?” 

“My lady’s come for good, ma’am; come home,” responded Tiffle, 
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winking and blinking as if the light of the hall lamp dazzled her eyes, 
though in reality never taking them from the face of Miss Bordillion. 
“She and master have just been married, and he has brought her 
home. Didn’t the note he left explain—Goodness me!” broke off 
Tiffle, diving into her pocket for a note, “to think that I should have 
forgot to give you this, ma’am! I’m sure I beg ten thousand par- 
dons! Mr. Lester wrote it when he was at home this afternoon, and 
charged me to give it you myself, and I put it into my pocket for 
safety. Out of sight, out of mind!” 

She had kept it there purposely, and she knew it. Margaret did 
not faint: she only leaned against the wall for a moment’s support ; 
her face was growing quite ghastly, but she strove to carry it all off 


with an easy hand, and her poor dry lips parted with a faint smile as 
she turned to Sophie. 


“Married! Indeed ?” 

“But I surely thought it never would have got done to-night, 
miss,” spoke up that self-possessed and voluble demoiselle. “ My 
young lady has been sitting dressed since this afternoon, and the curé 
—the what you call parson—could not be found. It was nine o'clock 
when he came, and we had nearly given him up. They were married 
in the great salon, the hall; and Miss Dane, she was girl of honour 
in a black robe. It was bad luck that, and I said so; but they’d not 
listen. My lady’s dress was all right ; it was a new one made for her 
just before these troubles, and she had never worn it; and I went out 
and succeeded to get the veil and the flowers in Danesheld.” 

Margaret Bordillion had heard enough. Tifile began to tell of the 
confidence her master had reposed in her, and the scuffle it had put 
her and the housemaids in; but she succeeded in getting by them, 
and went up the stairs. The doors of Mr. Lester’s rooms were open, 
and a flood of light came forth from them into the corridor. Mar- 
garet leaned her aching head against the wall, and opened the 
letter. 

It contained but a few brief lines; explaining to her what was in 
contemplation, and the reasons for the haste, that Lady Adelaide had 
no other home to go to, and wished to leave at once the Castle, of 
which the new peer had taken possession. The words were penned 
with the utmost kindness, almost tenderness; and she stood looking 
at them she knew not how long, her sight dimmed by misery. 

“ Margaret.” 

The call startled her, for it was Mr. Lester’s. Crushing the note 
into her pocket, and passing her hand across her eyes and brow, she 
moved to the head of the staircase and answered it. 

“Yes.” 

“Do come down and make tea, Margaret,” he said, running lightly 
ap. “Poor Adelaide feels shy and strange; it is only natural she 
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should, coming thus suddenly amidst us all. It is quite an exceptional 
case, you see.” 

“T_T cannot,” gasped Margaret. “ Indeed, I cannot.” 

Mr. Lester took one of the trembling hands in his, and laid the 
other gently on her shoulder. 

“Margaret, forgive me. I see that this is an awful blow to you, 
and can discern its source. You are thinking of the slight on poor 
Katherine. The feeling may be a just one; but, remember, she is gone. 
Do not—do not let it prejudice you against my young wife, whom I 
have just sworn to love and cherish. Come down to her in your 
woman’s pity.” 

Thinking of Katherine! Well, better that he should have taken 
up the notion. Almost unconscious what she did, she yielded mecha- 
nically to his hand, which grasped her’s tightly, and drew her gently 
after him. 

“T did not know of it,” she said. “Tiffle never gave me the note 
you left. Of course you took me by surprise.” 

“Tiffle’s a fool for her pains then,” returned Mr. Lester. 

The tea-things were in the drawing-room then, and Sophie was 
taking off her lady’s veil. Adelaide turned to Miss Bordillion. 

“Tt was in my way when I sat down,” she said, in a tone that 
sounded something like an apology. “It is a large one.” 

“You'll not have the wreath off as well, my lady,” asked Sophie. * , 

“Of course not. That does not trouble me.” 

Sophie retired, folding up the veil, and Lady Adelaide came and sat 
at the table by Miss Bordillion. With an action that seemed like 
the. petulance of a spoiled child, she took her gloves off, and flung 
them on the table. It left the wedding ring conspicuous: she wore 
no other. 

“T wonder how long it will be before I get used to the sight of it ?” 
she said, glancing at Mr. Lester. 

He only smiled in answer. Margaret was already making the tea. 
But how she got through the evening—and got through it with a 
calm exterior—she does not know to this hour. 

The next day she encountered them both: not by her own wish ; 
in express opposition to it. She remained in her own sitting-room all 
the morning, keeping the children with her, except rebellious Wilfred, 
who was off, she knew not whither. After their morning lessons were 
over, they went out to play, Margaret with them. The fresh air 
might be a change for her fainting spirit. “Come quietly this way,” 
she whispered; and took them down the back stairs, and out at the 
back door, avoiding the ordinary route of exit in her nervous dread of 
seeing Mr. Lester and his wife. 

They went to what was called “ Mrs. Lester's garden,” a square piece 
of ground, close to the house, but well sheltered in from view by its 
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encompassing trees and shrubs. Here Margaret sat down on an orna- 
mental bench, and the two girls did what they chose. Both were very 
young children for their age ; or, it may rather be said, for the present 
age. They were thoroughly natural, simple, unartificial: a few such, 
let us say it in gratitude, are to be met with still; who are not 
premature women before their time. Maria had her doll’s perambu- 
lator ; the new doll, bought yesterday at Great Cross, was seated in it 
in state: a wondrously beautiful doll, as large as a baby, with blue eyes 
and flaxen hair, not unlike the new stepmother Maria had yet to see. 
Strange as it may seem, Lady Adelaide Errol and Mr. Lester’s children 
had not met, although she had been so long at Dane Castle. But 
Mr. Lester was not one who liked to take his children abroad with him, 
or to allow them to appear when he had guests at home. 

A sudden noise caused Miss Bordillion to look up. Wilfred had 
appeared on the scene, was making a raid on the new doll, and the 
little girls began to scream simultaneously. Margaret, anxious to 
avoid noise to-day, went towards them to quell the disturbance by her 
authority, and found Master Wilfred holding the doll head downwards 
above their reach, and enjoying the consequent distress. But the 
noise subsided before she was quite up with them: the little girls 
ceased screaming, and stood quiet ; Wilfred, with a pleasant laugh, put 
the outraged doll back in its carriage ; and Miss Bordillion found her- 
self face to face with Lady Adelaide Lester. 

“T think I have lost my way,” she said, with a smile, holding out 
her hand in greeting to Miss Bordillion. “Mr. Lester came out with 
me, but he stayed to speak to some man, and I walked on. Are you 
quite well this morning ?” 

“ Quite well,” murmured Margaret, whose colour went and came in 
a degree that caught the observation of Master Wilfred, absorbed 
though he was. The boy had propped his back against a tree, and 
was staring at his new stepmother. She had resumed her deep 
mourning to-day, and wore a black burnous cloak of some thin material, 
with silken tassels; but there was nothing on her head except the 
mass of bright flaxen hair, of the same colour as Maria’s doll. 

“And now I must know which is which,” she said, with a smile 
at the two children. “This is Maria,” she continued, pointing to 
Edith. 

There was a laugh. Maria blushed and said no, she was Maria. 
Lady Adelaide looked at her for a minute, more critically than kindly. 

“She’s not like Mr. Lester.” 

“She’s like our dead mamma,” put in Wilfred ; “only prettier.” — 

Lady Adelaide turned upon him. “You are like Mr. Lester,” she 
said. “I should have known you anywhere for his son. How old 
are you?” 

“ Fourteen.” 
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“Fourteen! I had no idea the children were so old,” she mur- 
mured, half to herself. “I don’t think I ever asked, though. Is he 
always at home?” she added, looking at Miss Bordillion. 

“Only in the holidays, in general. This time it is an exceptional 
case. He is at Rugby. Sickness broke out in the school, and the 
boys were sent home.” 

“T shall not trouble you, Lady Adelaide,” put in the boy, “if you 
are afraid of that. I can keep myself out of your way.” 

She looked gravely at him, as if she were considering the words. 
In reality she was regarding the marvellous beauty of his face, of his 
blue eyes. Wilfred, of a touchy nature, hot-tempered and proud, 
thought she did not believe in his assurance. It may be that the boy 
in his heart was resenting his father’s second marriage just as keenly 
as was Miss Bordillion. 

“Shall I take an oath to do it, Lady Adelaide? I will if you 
like.” 

What could have caused the words so to tell upon her? Her face 
became hot and cold, as one in mortal terror; and she looked from him 
to Miss Bordillion ; from Miss Bordillion to him back again: a stealthy 
look of fear, it was, at best. 

“Why do you say that to me?” 

“T thought you seemed to doubt me,” returned Wilfred, who was 
regarding his new stepmother just as keenly as she was regarding 
him. “I don’t suppose you'll have anything at all to do with us; 
Miss Bordillion sees to Maria.” 

Lady Adelaide turned away with a laugh, and held out her hand to 
the little girls, “ Which of you will show me the way to the rosery?” 
she asked. “ Mr. Lester was going to take me to it, but I suppose I 
have caused him to miss me, through turning in here.” 

They both responded to the challenge and ran forward with her. 
Wilfred Lester followed them with his eyes. 

“T don’t like her at all, Margaret. She’s not kind.” 

“Hush, Wilfred. You cannot judge what she is, or tell whether 
you will like her or not, until you shall have seen more of her.” 

“(Can’t I,” answered the bold boy, “we shall all see if we live 
long enough. Good-day to you, Margaret, ’m going for a sail with 
old Bill Gand.” 

As he vaulted away in one direction Mr. Lester appeared in another, 
looking for his wife. With almost feverish nervousness, as though 
she feared the moment for speaking would be lost, Margaret Bordillion 
went up and accosted him. She had lain awake the whole of the 
= night, thinking of her plans, and she hastened to unfold 
them. 

With rapid, eager utterance, with words that were utterly unlike 
the usually calm tones of Miss Bordillion, with lips that paled and 
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faltered, and had to be bitten into life, she poured forth her wish ; nay, 
her prayer. She would hire of him that small house of his that was 
vacant, Cliff Cottage, if he would accept her as a tenant; there she 
would live and keep Edith with her and educate her; she had been 
thinking that perhaps Mr. Lester would allow her to have Maria. 

Mr. Lester for answer burst out laughing. 

“How can you be so foolish, Margaret? Cliff Cottage? Why it’s 
not large enough to swing a catin. And where's your income to 
come from to keep it up ?” 

“T have a hundred a year of my own, as you know. And the 
money that Major Bordillion intended to pay with Edith at a first-class 
school can be paid to me instead, if I educate her. Perhaps you will 
also pay me with Maria ?” 

“Well, you have settled it nicely! What on earth is running in 
your head, Margaret ?” 

“You will not want any of us now: you have your wife. Wilfred 
is the greater part of his time at school; Maria will be better with 
me than at home. As you once observed, Lady Adelaide possesses 
neither the age nor the experience to take upon herself so great a tie, 
even if she had the inclination.” 

“But what I want to know is, why you need leave us ?” rejoined 
Mr. Lester. “You can be just as comfortable here as you have been. 
The house F 

“Tt could not be; it could not be,” she interrupted, in unmistakable 
tremor. Mr. Lester regarded her with surprise. 

“Margaret, why?” he asked after a pause. “That you have some 
powerful motive for this proposed flight from the Hall, I can see. 
Will you not tell me what it is?” 

Tell him what it was! The painful crimson suffused her face and 
then left it pale as marble. Did he suspect the truth then, as he gazed 
upon her emotion? It cannot be said; Margaret never knew, then 
or afterwards; he gave no sign, save that an answering flush rose to 
his own brow and dyed it red. 

“You shall have Cliff Cottage if you wish it so very much,” he 
said, gently. “ But as to Maria——we will talk of that later.” 

She bowed her head. And Mr. Lester turned away abruptly, and 
went in search of the Lady Adelaide. 

















Mud Volcanoes. 





Ir is not a pleasant idea—that of a sluggish torrent of exceedingly 
dirty water, or thin paste, issuing from a crack in the earth, and gradually 
building up aconical hill of mud of a dirty black colour, cracked all over 
when dry, and too slimy to give foothold while moist. There isin it none 
of the dignity of danger, none of the grandeur that belongs toa sudden 
outburst of smoke accompanied by the roaring of subterranean artillery, 
a mitratlle of red-hot stones, and a current of white-hot lava threatening 
to destroy a town some twenty miles distant. A mud volcano is 
decidedly tame and repulsive compared to a volcano of the ordinary 
kind. It will not bear comparison with Etna, or Vesuvius, or Santorin, 
hardly with Stromboli. 

And yet a real honest eruption of a mud volcano, and the result 
seen in a large district where such phenomena have been frequent, and 
have lasted a long while, is an event worth recording, and not without 
a good deal of interest of its own. The nearest instances we have of 
mud volcanoes are in the Apennines, not far from Parma, but they 
are little known and less visited. Others, on rather a larger scale, are 
to be seen in Sicily. But all these are very small in their results; 
and to know what mud volcanoes really are, and what they can do, 
it is necessary to cross Europe entirely, and visit the eastern extremity 
of the Black Sea. There is nothing nearer than that which will give 
any satisfactory notion of the state of the case. In the wild steppes 
of the Crimea, and in the much wilder Ziman or delta of the river 
Kuban, as it brings down with it from the Caucasus the mud of a 
large district and deposits it in the Straits of Kertch, between the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff, we shall find lofty cones, also of mud, 
but of mud not placed where we see it by the stream. In this part 
of the world we may learn the history of such phenomena, and how it 
is that nature has produced some of her most curious contrasts. 

I was fortunate enough a few months ago to see the very beginning 
of one of these odd freaks of nature. I was at Catania towards the 
close of January, just at the time when some five hundred miles off deep 
mutterings and growlings were heard, which alarmed the good people 
of the Grecian Archipelago, and were the precursors of the eruption 
that has added two or three new promontories to the little island of 
Nea Kaimeni, in the Gulf of Santorin. These latter were active 
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of sea; and within a few hours of the time when they began to rise 
above the bottom of the sea, there was also a sudden crack formed on 
the outer edge of the lavas of Mount Etna, from which issued a flood 
of boiling and very dirty water. A twelvemonth ago the case was 
reversed. Santorin and Chios then growled, and the sea near the 
south coast of the Morea and the island of Cerigo was upheaved ; but 
it was the turn of Etna to belch forth smoke and ashes. There then 
poured out of her wounded flank a flood of lava some miles long, whose 
position is still easily recognised from a distance even in mid-winter. 
The country is disfigured by a black line where the snows, that else- 
where are quite unbroken on the slopes of the great mountain, are 
melted by the still uncooled lava. From Asia Minor to the Atlantic 
there is not unfrequently a proof of sympathy of this kind. It is, 
perhaps, the only way in which Italy, Greece, and Turkey can be said 
to have anything in common. 

The eruption I have alluded to took place in a’small plain near a 
town near Catania (Paternd). At first a column of boiling, dirty 
water leapt high into the air almost without noise, accompanied by a 
great quantity of carbonic acid gas. Before long, several more jets 
made their appearance, and in the course of a week, though the 
gush was still considerable from the original spring, the force of the 
eruption had wasted itself in a multitude of small fountains, lazily 
puffing and bubbling all over the plain. It was in this state when I 
saw it. The ground was white with a thick tenacious clay, very 
treacherous to walk over, cracked in every direction, and covered with 
pools of dirty water of all sizes, on which a thin film of naphtha was 
floating. A crowd of people from the town, including a large pro- 
portion of priests and women, anda number of idle boys jumping over 
and into the pasty mud, were, of course, prepared to welcome and 
wonder at a strange philosopher who brought thermometers to test the 
heat of the water, and bladders to collect the gases gurgling up 
through the mud. There was here no cone of mud formed. The 
foundation only was laid, and in due time, if the dirty water con- 
tinues to pour out, there is no doubt that a goodly superstructure may 
present itself. The work may be tolerably well advanced when this 
account meets the eye of the reader. 

There was much that was interesting and curious in this scene. 
A spring of cool clear water is common enough; a gush of hot mineral 
water, loaded with various salts and gases, is not unfamiliar; but a 
spring of mud, unsavoury enough in idea, as well as unsightly in 
nature, welling up from the soil where a few days before there had 
been vegetable growth, poisoning the ground and laying the foundation 
of a mud heap that might grow into a mountain, was not a thing to 
be seen and passed by without notice. It is not uncommon to find 
nature clearing away obstacles and irregularities, but here she was at 
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work forming them. We know that all hills must have had an origin, 
but this kind of origin is certainly exceptional. 

Let me place the reader now on the extreme verge of European 
land, in the narrow channel sometimes called the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus, sometimes the Straits of Kertch. To the left (or west) lies 
the Hill of Mithridates, and a long range of tumuli extends as far as - 
the eye can reach. These are the burial-places of the old warriors 
who dwelt on the Crimea in the time of Greek and Persian supremacy. 
To the right are many low banks and spits of land, numerous straggling 
inlets, and a muddy expanse stretching far away and as monotonous 
as need be. But here, also, are conical hillocks and hills, and ranges 
of ugly clay hills that strike the English observer as different from 
what he has seen elsewhere. These hills and ranges of hills are also 
piled up, but not by the hand of man. He sees before him the 
peninsular of Taman, originally and still part of the delta of the 
Kuban, and on it are mud volcanoes, which are on so large a scale as 
to astonish any one who has not had previous experience of the 
phenomenon. 

One of the most remarkable of these occupies a prominent position 
opposite the old fort of Enikale. It is a perfectly detached and nearly 
perfect cone, some 250 feet high, with a crater which can barely be 
distinguished in the distance. No subterranean fires are now indicated 
by smoke or flame. On the 27th of February, 1794, a Russian officer 
was, however, witness to an eruption from this hill, and has described 
the succession of events with considerable care. 

A whistling sound was first heard, and this was succeeded by a 
violent blast of wind, which lasted only for an instant, and then a 
noise resembling thunder proceeded from the bowels of the earth. A 
thick black smoke next rose high into the air, and was followed by a 
column of flame fifty feet high and thirty feet in circumference. This 
continued for eight hours and a half, and then, from a fissure that 
opened, hot mud was poured forth with extreme violence, some lumps 
of hardened mud being shot out more than half a mile from the place 
of issue. It was not till the summer was far advanced that it was 
possible to visit the scene of this singular eruption. 

In the spring of last year, seventy-one years after the eruption, I 
visited this cone and crater. It is now quiet enough, and attracts atten- 
tion so little, that it was difficult to make the Russian postmaster give 
the right instructions to his employés to insure my being able to reach 
the spot. Though not very far from the town of Taman, to which 
there is steam communication from Kertch, it was necessary to make 
a journey of nearly forty miles to reach it. With Tartar horses and 
a Russian or Tartar vehicle and driver this is not very difficult. It is 
true there are no roads, but when the weather is favourable the whole 
country is one road. When wet it is no doubt impassable, but this 
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simplifies travelling a good deal, and as we selected a fine day, my 
companion and I were soon dashing along at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour over the flat plain. Crossing a wide inlet, at a place where 
the bottom was hard enough for the purpose, which is not generally 
the case, we made our way towards the conical hill. It was once called 
Kaku-oba, or Teleka, names descriptive of that relation to the infernal 
regions which points to the eruption. It is now known only as Goréla, 
or the Hill. I found it showing marks of recent but very gentle 
eruption of dirty mud. There was nothing to prevent my walking to 
the top, where I found a small pool of muddy water. The height was 
about 250 feet. There was little to see and less to talk about. The 
view, however, from the summit, over the flat delta, broken by groups 
of hills of singular form on both sides of the straits, was not without 
interest. The hills were dull, dingy, little cultivated anywhere, 
and with very little vegetation apparent. But they suggested 
their history, which is not unconnected with great movements 
that have wonderfully affected the face of nature in these parts of 
the world. 

From Goréla we drove towards the village of Aktinisorka, of which 
it would be difficult to say much, as it is a collection of Tatar hovels, 
about equally adapted for the shelter of the equine and human in- 
habitants, the former perhaps deserving and enjoying the greater con- 
sideration. But near the village is a group of mud volcanoes, large and 
moderately active. Rising by an easy and uniform slope from the mud 
soil, we reach, after ascending about 200 feet, a mud flat. On this there 
are numerous small cones, and some hollows or craters also filled with 
mud. The cones are from five to fifty feet high. All was bare and 
desolate ; no object but mud; no sound but the dull thud of one’s 
boots over hardened cakes of mud. Variety there certainly was, for 
there was mud wet and mud dry, and the tint changed with the 
colour, from ugly and sickly blue-black in the former, to an equally 
ugly and sickly grey in the latter condition. 

Scores of mud hillocks were there, but the description cf one will be 
sufficient, for they are all exactly alike. Out of a small orifice at the 
top of a cone there oozed out a slimy, pasty substance, sufficiently 
fluid to run over the edge and down the side of the cone, but not fluid 
enough to reach the bottom. Numerous little rills of the mud were 
thus like so many pieces of dirty brown ribbon hanging over the edge 
of the crater, part of the way down its slopes. It is to the continual 
additions thus made that the cone is entirely due, and thus it is not 
difficult to understand how little attractive the result is likely to be. 
So soon as the cone becomes so high that the column of mud is equal 
in weight to the force that presses from below tending to bring it to 
the surface, so soon of course the flow ceases. Or if, as sometimes 
happens, the flow is so slow and the mud s0 thick as to choke the 
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passage, the same result takes place. But as there seems to be a 
continual pressure on some subterranean store of mud—some vast 
Augean heap that can never be exhausted—no sooner has a vent 
closed in one place than another is opened close by. Thus, though 
there are seldom many vents disgorging at once, there is always the 
same desolation—the same mixture of dry and wet slime—extending 
itself slowly in all directions, perpetually buried under its own 
weight, and perpetually rising again with its filthy mantle of sul- 
phurous clay. 

A few miles beyond the hills just described and somewhat nearer the 
town of Taman is a long ridge or hog’s back, composed of the same 
interminable mud. The steep slope of the hills is broken in many 
places by ravines where the rain has made for itself a passage. These 
ravines show that the construction of the mud heaps, rapid as it is, 
must be very powerfully counteracted during rainy weather, for the 
very heart of the hills is sometimes cut into by the streams that run 
off and distribute the mud on the plains below. But by relieving the 
pressure there is additional facility given for the escape of the contents 
of the subterranean reservoir and thus the work goes on like so much 
of nature’s work—ever in the same cycle, obeying the same laws, and 
producing the same result. 

On the Kertch side of the straits there is something of the same 
kind in half a dozen distinct localities, but on a somewhat smaller 
scale. There too we find, close to the heaps and pools of mud, small 
springs of naphtha, sufficient in quantity to be the object of serious 
research. The naphtha and mud volcanoes are mutually related, for 
the naphtha often floats on the top of the mud as it issues from the 
vent, and is almost always got from wells dug within a few yards of 
the place where the mud issues. The naphtha taints the soil and 
produces an odour which may be detected at some distance. In some 
places it actually oozes out in sufficient quantity to form pools, and it 
is well known that at Baku, on the west shore of the Caspian, and in 
islands on the other side of that inland sea, where there are numerous 
mud volcanoes in incessant action, the naphtha flows in quantities so 
large that it has been collected and used from time immemorial for 
burning in lamps. There are now Russian companies who collect and 
sell it for this purpose. 

Between the actual mud volcanoes of the ordinary kind near Kertch, 
and the waters of the Putrid Sea, is a long strip of country, through- 
out which are to be found sulphurous emanations, and occasional springs 
and jets tainted with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. This is the gas 
which renders so unsavoury the water in which a foul gun has been 
washed, or the contents of an egg that has been too long kept. No 
wonder that a quantity of such gases given off in the stagnant water 
that separates the Crimea from the steppes of Southern Russia, 
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should give to the Putrid Sea a name so much more significant than 
pleasant. But the whole country partakes of this peculiar character, 
and though very unpleasant there is nothing really noxious or 
poisonous in the smell. On the contrary some of the waters are very 
salutary, especially for skin affections, and as the people of Russia 
generally, and those of Little Russia especially, are apt to suffer from 
such disorders, and from scrofula, the sulphur waters are eminently 
useful. 

But there are some of the waters much more highly charged with 
foreign ingredients than others, and among them there is one lake not 
far from Kertch that has an especial reputation. It is called Tchokrak, 
a name not euphonious, but perhaps significant, for anything more 
nasty than the water, more filthy than the mud that settles below its 
heavy oily surface, or more melancholy than the scenery around it, no 
traveller would desire to see. It is a small lake, perhaps a mile in 
circumference, separated only by a bank of gravel a few yards wide 
from the Sea of Azof. The waters of the Sea of Azof, like those of 
the Black Sea, are only brackish, especially at the surface. Out of a 
thousand parts of Black Sea water only sixteen consist of salts or other 
solids held in solution, whereas more than double that quantity, or 
thirty-four parts, of the Mediterranean consist of salts. Of the waters 
of the Lake of Tchokrak, however, one hundred and forty parts 
out of a thousand remain after evaporation, and much the largest 
proportion, about one half, consists of salts of magnesia. Thus of 
the waters of the lake and Sea of Azof, separated by a few yards of 
gravel, one contains nine times as much solid matter in solution as 
the other. 

But the difference is not only in the solids contained in the water. 
Lake Tchokrak has a muddy bottom, and so has the Sea of Azof 
adjoming. But whereas the large body of water of the Azof Sea rests 
on a clean mud of the ordinary kind, and on sand and pounded 
shells, the Lake Tchokrak reposes on a mass of black tenacious filth, 
such as is hardly to be seen anywhere else. 

It is so foul that if the finger stirs it up the skin is stained and 
dyed. The thickness of it has never been ascertained, but in the 
middle it is more than forty feet at any rate. It is loaded with sulphur 
and bitumen, it is black with iron, it is rich (or foul) with organic 
matter. It is probably the pool of one of the craters of eruption of a 
huge mud volcano. It looks like the realisation of Acheron and a 
product of the infernal regions. 

. A very useful purpose however is served, not only by the disagreeable 
waters of the lake, but by the still more disgusting mud. There are mud 
baths in Switzerland and Germany, but they are clean and pleasant in 
comparison with these. On the other hand, while the Swiss and German 
mud may work cures, this performs miracles. It must have been a 
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bath of this kind that Naaman was sent to, not to be cleaned, but to 
lose a loathsome disease. The Dead Sea is in some respects not unlike 
this Russian lake. 

There is at Tchokrak a small curative establishment. It is a kind 
of shanty, containing a dining-room and a kitchen, a few cells, each 
large enough to hold an exceedingly small bed and one chair, a 
shed with a few tubs, and a huge caldron to warm water. Outside 
towards the lake is a long corridor open to the lake, but sheltered by a 
wooden roof from the sun. It is divided into two parts by a partition, 
separating the ladies’ from the gentlemen’s quarter. There are planks 
enabling the bather to traverse the long slope of slippery mud between 
the bath house and the water, and this is very necessary as there 
is no foot-hold, and when wet, the mud could not be walked over 
without falling. Such is the accommodation offered to the ordinary 
bather. 

The baths alone are no doubt efficacious, for the water is not only 
salt but is very rich in iodides and bromides. But it is the mud that 
those who resort to this lake chiefly look to. The mud baths, simple 
as they are, certainly ought to be efficacious. The bath is a box of 
rough deal, of the shape and size of a coffin. This box is filled with 
thick hot mud so nearly dry that the weight of the body will only 
sink very slightly into it. The patient lies upon it, and an attendant 
covers him up with a foot of fresh mud, which is firmly compacted 
round him so that no part is exposed but the face. All this is done 
in the open-air in a broiling sun. A small pent house is arranged 
to shade the face, and the patient is left to enjoy himself. He is 
thus buried alive and parboiled for a period varying from half an 
hour to an hour and a half. In an atmosphere of stifling heat, 
redolent of rotten eggs, in a closely fitting case of exceedingly 
stiff mud, in association perhaps with half a dozen other victims, 
ranged side by side, close together, he awaits his cure—and surely 
he deserves it. 

When his time is up, and the baked crust of mud is broken, he is 
found floating. He is then removed to a warm bath, and it is said 
that he comes out clean. At any rate he is hungry. He has been 
stewed in his own juices, whatever they may be, and when the meal 
time arrives he is enabled to do justice to the food provided, which, 
according to the specimen of it I enjoyed, was rather superior to that 
generally obtained at Russian hotels of the second order. The boxes 
from which the patients have been taken retain perfectly the whole 
form of the body almost as if it had been intended to take a cast from 
them in plaster of Paris. The mud requires to be removed, and is 
replaced with a fresh supply the next day. Idid not stay long enough 
to see the miracle effected, but the patients trying the cure at the time 
of my visit certainly needed some miraculous interference, and expected 
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to obtain it. I hope they did so, but I fear if they did it was only 
that they might go home to fit themselves for another visit the 
following year. 

Such are some of the results of mud volcanoes—results not less 
extraordinary than the phenomena themselves. Perhaps the strength 
of the remedy may be necessary to counteract the evil effect of the 
outrageous trials to which the human constitution is lable, owing 
to the singular habits of the people who live in the part of the 
world where the Lake of Tchokrak and its mud are not practically 
inaccessible. 
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* Twenty per Cent.” 


A BANKING TALE OF THE PRESENT TIME, 


By toe Avutuor or “THE BUBBLES OF FINANCE.” 





Ir is not to be wondered at if the Anglo-Indian who returns home 
after a sojourn of a quarter of a century in the East, should, above all 
things, wish to ‘rest and be thankful” for the remainder of his days. 
Such, at any rate, was the principal thought that occupied my mind 
when, some six years ago, I made up my mind to resign my appoint- 
ment of judge at Beefapoore, and retire upon my pension of 1000/7. a 
year, which is the sum allowed to all those who have spent a quarter 
of a century and upwards in the Indian Civil Service when they leave 
India for good andall. During my career in that country I had neither 
been extremely fortunate nor very much the reverse. Besides my pen- 
sion aforesaid, I had saved some money, and having “turned it over” 
judiciously, and never dabbled in speculative shares or hazardous under- 
takings, I had, from the very first that I commenced to put by from my 
pay and allowances, steadily increased my store, so that the day I took 
my passage on board the Peninsular and Oriental steamer at Calcutta 
to return to England, I could write myself down as the master and 
owner of some 20,000/.; which being invested in the Indian Govern- 
ment Five-per-Cent. paper, gave me about 1000/.a year, in addition to 
the like sum which I would for the future receive from the India House. 
Now, with 20007. a year, a man of; moderate habits and inexpensive 
tastes may look forward to comfort, if not to what he terms luxuries, 
for the rest of his days. It was not needful for me to put by anything 
for my widow; for, according to the rules of the Indian Civil Service, 
she would have 300/. a year at my death, which would be about equal 
to a marriage-settlement of 12,0007. My children, by the regulations of 
the same Civil Service Fund, were also provided for, each one that sur- 
vived me being entitled to 1002. a year—the girls until they married, the 
boys until they were twenty-one years of age. My income of 20002. 
I was therefore, so to speak, free to spend how and where I liked, 
without in the least hazarding the future comforts of those I left behind 
me. Not that I looked forward either to a life of indolence, or to letting 
what talents I brought home with me in the way of capital be hid 
behind a bushel. The Italian proverb says: “ Chi a bevuta bevera” 
—“he that has drank will drink again”—and this no doubt holds good 
with those who have led an active life during their best years. Unless 
a man be of a hopelessly indolent disposition—and nothing is more 
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unlikely than that such an individual should get on in the Indian 
Civil Service—his past life of work only gives him a keener zest for 
future labour. I was yet in the prime of life, being some three 
years on the right side of fifty. My -health had suffered little or 
nothing by my long residence in the East. There could have been no 
greater punishment to me than being condemned to lead an idle life 
for the remainder of my days. And, therefore, with all my anticipa- 
tions of home and home enjoyment, there was mixed up the anticipation 
of having some employment which would fully take up my time, and, 
although not obliged to do so, enable me to add a few thousand pounds 
to what I had already saved. 

Farming, and the various: occupations of a country gentleman who 
farms his own land, had always great charms for me. My native 
county was Herefordshire, a province where from childhood upwards 
every man hears much and must learn something of the art of cultivating 
land, buying and selling “ beasts,” sheep, and pigs, as well as fattening 
the same. Neither when a young magistrate in the Upper Provinces 
of India, nor even when condemned in after life to sit for six hours 
every day upon the bench as Judge of Beefapoore, had this taste ever 
left me. During the whole of my Indian career I received The Field 
by every overland mail, and read it far more regularly than I did the 
Calcutta Englishman or the Lahore Chronicle. From the day I first 
went out to India I had set an object before me, and this was to return 
to Herefordshire with money enough to rent or buy a small estate, 
which I could farm myself, and thus add pleasure to profit, and a 
healthy occupation to both, and so soon as I landed at home I com- 
menced to carry out my intentions. 

But it is not easy to settle down quickly in England. In the first 
place, I had many relations to see and visit, and many of my wife’s 
friends to become acquainted with. We had married in India, to which 
country she, then the only unmarried girl out of seven daughters, had 
accompanied her father, the Colonel of a Queen’s Regiment. To meet 
and mix with various persons who live in different parts of the kingdom, 
it is absolutely necessary to reside in London, at any rate for a time, and 
we therefore agreed that we would put off fora year our settling down 
definitely in the country, although in the meantime we determined to 
be on the look-out for any place that would suit us, in or near my 
native county, to which, as I said before, I wanted so much to return. 
To live at a London hotel for twelve months, is a luxury only allowable 
to millionaires or foreign diplomats, and to reside in lodgings is a 
misery which the poorest man would hardly submit to if he could do 
otherwise. A furnished house—that is to hire a habitation of this 
description—means to pay double rent for the use of very bad beds, 
chairs, and tables, and when you leave the place to be mulct in the full 
value of these articles themselves under the head of “ breakages,” with- 
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out the privilege of taking possession of the same. Taking these facts 
into consideration we determined to take a house of our own for the year 
we were to remain in London, and to transport the furniture we should 
purchase down to the country when we took our departure from the 
Metropolis. So far from giving up my intentions of farming land on my 
own account, I determined that the delayment in following out my 
schemes should merely give me more time to carry them out. I adver- 
tised in The Times, The Field, and the Herefordshire and Gloucestershire 
papers, for a residence of a certain size, which I could rent or buy, 
but to which must be attached not less than a certain amount of land, 
with shooting to be had in the neighbourhood. The answers I received 
to my advertisements were innumerable, and I am afraid to say what 
I must have paid the Great Western Railway Company for first-class 
fares to Hereford, Gloucester, Worcester, Monmouth, and all the 
stations adjacent to these towns. Still I could find nothing that 
exactly suited me. One place had an excellent house, but little or no 
land worth the trouble of farming attached to it. At another the 
land was all I could desire, but the house was badly situated, and very 
inconvenient inside. A third was desirable in every way both as to 
house and land; the owner would only sell, not rent, it; and the price 
he asked was much more than I could afford to give. In short, there 
was some objection or other to every place I looked at, and by degrees 
I began to despair of ever getting suited as I wished. In the mean- 
time we were daily taking deeper and deeper root in the soil of London. 
Good schools were to be had for the children, occupation and amuse- 
ment for ourselves, and the society of old Indians, which is so large in 
the capital, became more and more necessary to our everyday existence. 
At the club in St. James’s Square I met everybody worth knowing who 
had ever been in the East, and was certain of seeing my former 
colleagues, friends, and acquaintances, whenever I chose to look them 
up. Thus it was that by degrees, and as it were without intending it, 
we began to give up, or at any rate to postpone, our settlement in the 
country, and to consider ourselves as almost regular Londoners. I 
have mentioned these circumstances not merely as an instance of the 
truth that man proposes but God disposes; but also to show how that 
with intentions and disposition to take to quite a different kind of life, 
I was insensibly led into what I have had good reason to lament most 
deeply. * 

There was one thing wanting to my comfort in Town life, and 
that was occupation. I felt that an idle existence was doing me 
harm, and that either some business, some office, or something that 
would force me to work at any rate a few hours every day, was an 
absolute necessity. It was not even now our intention to remain always 
in London; we had resolved to wait until some good opportunity of 
renting or buying a place in the country should occur. But this might 
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be in a month, a year, or three years, and in the meantime I felt that 
a totally idle life was injuring me very much in mind and body, and so 
determined I would do a little of what every one was just then running 
mad about, namely, dabbling in shares of public companies. 

At the time at which I write, the idea of finance and credit 
companies was almost new in England. One or two of them 
had sprung into existence, and were looked upon as most success- 
ful speculations. The directors of these undertakings were known 
as most respectable, although some of them were rather “go 
a-head” in their monetary ideas and notions. Some of these gentle- 
men I was well acquainted with, having known them—a few per- 
sonally, others by repute—in India. They were by no means men 
of straw, their means being ample, and their characters for caution in 
money matters beyond dispute. They were not looked upon as wild 
speculators, but as men who, having discovered a new method of 
making money quickly, had introduced the art into England from 
foreign countries. At the club there was little save finance and credit 
companies talked about. One of these institutions had declared a 
dividend, which, even for the first six months of its existence, was at 
the rate of 20 per cent. per annum. I became fairly bitten with 
the mania, and calculated that if I could thus invest but half of the 
20,0007. I had made in India—which at this rate would give me exactly 
40007. per annum—a very few years would enable me, not merely to 
rent, but even to buy out and out, some good sized estate, with a com- 
fortable mansion attached. And if I chose to lay out all my 20,0002., 
I could, at a very moderate calculation, in five years have 100,000/., 
which I could call my own. 

Mixing with other men in the world works evil as well as good. 
The hermits of old who wished to avoid temptation of every sort, were 
wise in their generation when they elected to live each one by himself. 
Certain it was that in my case talking over the “finance” movement 
at the club confirmed me in my speculative notions. By degrees I 
began to think of nothing but shares, dividends, and high interest for 
investments. Commencing with 1000/., I soon disposed of nearly 
half of my old Indian securities, and laid out the money thus realized 
in the shares of one or other of these new concerns, and soon became 
known as a man who “ went in” for any “ good thing” that offered. 

Nothing could be more prosperous to all outward appearanees at the 
period of which I write than the English money market, and never 
were such ample means forthcoming for every purpose of speculation. 
The American civil war had given a new impetus to the Indian cotton 
trade, for the staple which could not be produced in the west had to be 
brought from the east. With increased imports from, came much 
larger exports to, India; and with a greatly enlarged commerce more 
banking facilities were required for that country. 1t was suggested to 
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me one day at the club that I should become a director in a new esta- 
blishment of this kind. “Tae Matapar anp YoxaHama Bank Luwirep” 
was about to be established, on principles which combined the utmost 
security for all shareholders, with the greatest possible accommodation 
for all customers. ‘‘ Thing’s as simple as possible,” said Watson to me 
when I lunched with him at the “Junior” one day (Watson had been 
for thirty years of his life a dragoon officer in India, and had only just 
returned from an up country station in that country, where there 
was neither bank nor trade of any kind ; he was, therefore, an excellent 
judge of the requirements of the mercantile world). “'Thing’s as simple 
as possible. Fellows out in India got lots of cotton; Manchester 
fellows want cotton. Indian fellows send cotton to England, draw on 
Manchester fellows, bank cashes their bills, keeps cotton until bills are 
paid, gets 10 or 12 per cent. for doing so, and there you are.” This 
gallant soldier had certain fixed notions on money matters in general, 
which he was accustomed to explain in a terse and sententious manner, 
but which carried with them the conviction of his hearers, or, at any 
rate, of his hearers in the military clubs. Be that as it may, I con- 
sented to become a director of “THe Marapar anp YokaHamMa Bank 
Lmirep,” and when the prospectus of that establishment appeared 
in the columns of The Times, I flatter myself that the name of Joseph 
Stronarm, Esq., late Bengal Civil Service, looked as well as that of 
any of his colleagues in the same list, although it was universally 
allowed in the City that we had “a very strong direction,” so much so, 
that we were quoted at 2} to 3 premium the day after the bank came 
out, and by the time we had allotted the shares they had risen to 
534 to 6 premium. 

It may be asked what opportunities had I, either as assistant 
magistrate at Meerut, as joint magistrate at Agra, as assistant com- 
missioner in Oude, as collector at Seetapoore, as commissioner in 
Sewarie, as acting judge in Lahore, or finally, as judge of Beefapoore, 
to learn anything about banking? I reply, that I had quite as good a 
chance of learning the trade as any of my brother directors. The 
chairman of our board was an ex-Indian civil servant, who had for- 
merly been auditor general, or accountant general, at one of the Pre- 
sidencies. Having had for many years to deal with the pay accounts 
of a vast country, and to check any errors which may have crept into 
the various collectors’ accounts, must have proved an excellent training 
for the board of a London bank, whose chief business it was to deal 
with transactions in raw cotton sent from, or Manchester goods sent 
to, Calcutta, ;Madras and Bombay. Next to our chairman, on the 
list of our directors, came Colonel Watson, who having for thirty years 
of his life done nothing but attend “orderly room,” drill his men at 
“field days,” look after the riding school of his corps, and blow up 
the officers at “stables,” was equally suited for the duties of a bank 
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director. There were certainly two—and only two out of the twelve 
that composed the board—of our directors who were mercantile men ; 
but as one of these had spent all his business life in the interior of the 
Cape Colony, and as the other had brought the firm of which he was 
a partner to unmistakeable and undeniable grief in the Calcutta 
Insolvent Court, the less we say of them the better. The list of our 
directors may be briefly classed as follows: four ex-civil servants of 
the Indian establishments—ex-judges, ex-collectors and the like— 
one ex-colonel of cavalry; one ex-major of infantry; one half-pay 
naval captain; the two ex-merchants aforesaid; a gentleman who 
could boast of no trade or calling except that he was a member of 
Parliament, and two individuals who were nothing, and never had 
been anything in particular, save that they had handles to their 
names, the one being the brother of an earl and therefore an honourable, 
the other a baronet. It is true we had this much good amongst us; 
we appointed an excellent general manager. He was a gentleman of 
great Indian banking experience, and not only did we give him a 
liberal salary, but we were avise enough to leave in his hands the 
appointment of all the local agents and managers, although we 
certainly did not let him have his own way in managing the affairs 
of the bank. But of this, more presently. 

No sooner had my name gone forth as a director of “ Taz Matapar 
anp Yoxanama Bank Limirep,” than I was beset on every side to join 
the boards of all kinds and sorts of companies, not a few of them the 
most impossible undertakings that the mind of man could con- 
ceive. Not a day passed but that I received letters from “promoters” 
of concerns, to which Martin Chuzzlewit’s famous Anglo-Bengalee 
Company was as the Bank of England to the latest joint-stock under- 
taking out. Every one I saw or mixed with, asked me as a particular 
favour, to join this, that, or the other company. It became known 
somehow or other, that I had twenty (report soon magnified it into a 
hundred) thousand pounds, which I could invest as I liked, without 
touching my pension of 10007. a year. I was reported to be a knowing 
hand, a capital man of business, a long-headed fellow, until at last I really 
began to believe that my mercantile and banking knowledge only began 
to show itself, like my grey hair, as I approached the age of fifty ; and 
when I was at last persuaded to join the direction of a newly formed 
Finance Company, the shares of the concern immediately rose 27. each 
on the Stock Exchange. 

The directors of “'Tam Manapar anp YoxanamMAa Bank Linrrep,” 
were neither dishonest nor needy men. As times went they discharged 
their duties conscientiously, and without any after-thought of individual 
gain. They took it in regular turns to attend the bank every day, in 
addition to the board meetings, which were of course held every week. 
Nothing was done, no draft accepted or paid—excepting, of course, the 
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current accounts of customers that had balances to their credit— 
without being signed by a director and countersigned by the manager. 
If bills were brought for discount, and the bills of lading, invoices and 
insurances of the goods which those bills represented were deposited at 
the bank, we made an advance upon them, always leaving a wide margin 
in our own favour to provide for any possible losses. In short, nothing 
could be safer or more sure than the business we were doing, and yet 
at the end of the first half-year, although our expenses had been 
very great on account of what are called preliminary expenses, we 
were able to declare a dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, 
and to put by some 5000/. towards the formation of a reserve fund. 
At the same meeting, our chairman declared to the assembled share- 
holders that he would never rest contented until he was able to declare 
a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum, and to put by at least 
10,0007. every half-year to the reserve fund. As a matter of course, 
the first general meeting of the bank passed over pleasantly enough, and 
in consequence of our extremely favourable balance-sheet, the shares 
of “Tae Marapar anp Yoxanama” rose from 3 to 6} per cent. 
premium in a single week. But as there are many of my readers who 
will not understand by the foregoing what is the nature of the 
business done in an Anglo-Indian Bank, I will explain for their 
satisfaction what it chiefly consists of, and how the profits are made. 

Let us suppose that the London firm of Jones and Co. receives from 
their Bombay correspondents, Messrs. Hormasjie, Damasjie, Cursetjie, 
and Co., an order to ship to the latter sundry Manchester, Glasgow, 
Sheffield, or fancy goods, to the amount of 10,0007. Now, although 
the house has a fair amount of working capital, it would certainly 
not suit Messrs. Jones to pay 10,0007. down, and be that sum 
out of pocket until the good ship Alice Black arrives at Bombay— 
which, as she is a sailing vessel, and proceeds round the Cape of Good 
Hope, will not: be less than four months—until the goods are delivered 
to Messrs. Hormasjie, and until the last-named firm can remit them 
the amount due for such goods. What is then to be done? If Jones 
and Co. were to ask Messrs. Hormasjie to remit the amount of the in- 
voice before they shipped the goods, that illustrious Parsee firm would 
in all probability cease then and there from ordering anything more 
from them. And yet Messrs. Jones and Co., having four or five similar 
orders on hand every month, have certainly not the capital wherewith 
to pay such immense sums of money, and be out of their funds for so 
considerable a time. They therefore manage in this wise—and note 
that the transaction is deemed perfectly legitimate in trade, both in 
England, in India, and all over the commercial world. 

Messrs. Jones and Co., being a firm on good credit, purchase the 
goods they want upon short credit, say from fourteen days to a month. 
When bought these goods are at once shipped, and when shipped bills 
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of lading are given by the captains of the ship, without producing which 
the goods would not be delivered up at the place of the vessel’s desti- 
nation. These bills of lading are then taken by Messrs. Jones to the 
bank, and bills for three-fourths, or two-thirds, or perhaps four-fifths 
of the value of the shipment are drawn upon Messrs. Hormasjie of 
Bombay, the bank retaining the bills of lading as security, and sending 
them out to their branch bank at Bombay, with orders not to deliver 
them up—and consequently not to deliver up the goods—until the 
bills which are drawn against the bills of lading are paid. The 
arrangement suits every one, and may be termed the real oil by which 
the wheels of trade are kept inmotion. It suits Messrs. Jones and Co., 
because they at once obtain from the bank two-thirds, or three-fourths, 
of the amount of money they have to pay, and are therefore able to 
meet their engagements whilst only out of pocket a comparatively very 
small sum. It suits the bank, for that establishment has in hand more 
than security enough to cover any probable loss by depreciation of the 
value of the goods, and at the same time charges interest, commission, 
and goodness know what besides, for the advance, or rather for dis- 
counting the bill. It suits the Parsee merchants out in Bombay, for 
the bill upon them is drawn at three, four, or six months after sight, 
and as the goods will be all that time in getting out to India vid the 
Cape of Good Hope, they, Messrs. Hormasjie, will only be obliged to 
pay for them about the time they arrive at Bombay. In short no bank- 
ing transaction could be more legitimate, more profitable to the bank, 
and at the same time more secure, than those of a like nature. It is 
by similar advances, thus secured, that Indian banks make the enor- 
mous fortunes they do, and, until lately, pay their shareholders such 
very large dividends. 

It would have been well for “THe Maxaspar anD YOKAHAMA 
Bans, Limirep,” if we had stuck to this line of business. But 
like all boards of directors at the time I write of—some two years 
ago, or rather more—we were bitten with the mania of making large 
profits in a short space of time. Our chairman had said that he would 
never rest contented until we could declare a dividend of 20 per cent. 
per annum, and 20 per cent. we were bound to make, even if—as an 
American would say—we “cracked up” in our endeavours to do so. 

At the present day, when the storm which over-speculation caused 
has burst over our heads, it is easy enough for shareholders to turn 
round and abuse directors for mismanagement of their funds, but if the 
truth had to be told, were not the former equally to blame with the 
latter? If at a general meeting of the company—of any company, 
whether bank or other—the directors declared a small, or even a com- 
paratively small dividend, did not the wrath of the shareholders fall on 
their devoted heads? I am quite sure that both at our own and other 
board rooms of joint-stock banks, whenever cautious measures or care- 
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ful dealing was advocated, it was overruled purely from fear of what 
the shareholders would say if a large dividend was not forthcoming at 
the end of the half year. And therefore it was that banks whose legi- 
timate business would probably have carried through almost any 
amount of trouble, were led into transactions which, although perfectly 
lawful in themselves, were not such as they had either the capital or 
the connection to carry on, and which ended as we all know more or 
less by their ruin. 

I need hardly say that by the time “ THz Mananar anp YoKAHAMA 
Bank Liuitep” had been six or seven months in existence, I was so en- 
tirely absorbed by business, that I had altogether banished the idea of 
going to live in the country, at any rate for the present. During all my 
official career (not even when getting up the native languages in Cal- 
cutta for my examination before I could be appointed to any post in 
India) did I work as hard as at present. Although we lived in the 
far west of Bayswater, I was up, dressed, breakfasted, and in the city 
by eleven o'clock, even if it was not my turn to be on duty as director 
in attendance for the week. To get business for the bank, to hear of 
more business being obtained, to know how our shares were on the 
Stock Exchange, to learn the last news and the latest telegrams from 
India, formed the whole and sole end of my existence. At our second 
half-yearly meeting the dividend was declared to be at the rate of 12 
per cent. per annum, but this did not satisfy either shareholders or 
directors. We who belonged to the board had made it almost a point 
of honour that the dividends should be brought up to 20 per 
cent., and to effect that we determined to spare neither labour nor 
time. 

I have already explained the nature of the business done by an 
Indian bank, that is, the regular banking transactions which are carried 
on, and with considerable profit, between London and our shipping 
ports in India. As a matter of course, the various branch banks of 
any such establishment in India will always keep current accounts of 
customers, and discount good local bills, thereby adding not a little to 
the profits of the concern. To carry this business on in India, where 
the banking facilities offered to the public do not yet equal the demand, 
is easy enough. But not so in London. Here the banks are so many 
and tle competition for profit is so keen, that any new establishment 
can only expect to have the refuse of bills which other banks will not 
look at. With caution, and in time, this difficulty, like many others, 
can no doubt be overcome. But to do so, the manager of a bank must 
- not have English and Indian business on his hands at the same time. 
This was the first mistake we made, and through it we were led into 
several other blunders which we might otherwise perhaps have 
avoided. At any rate, the turning our bank into a London as well as 


an Indian establishment, and not sticking closely to the work for 
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which we were first instituted, helped not a little to bring us into 
trouble, and this is how we managed to make mistake number one. 

A banker, or a bank—as every one who reads the leaders of The 
Times during the late panic must have learnt pretty well—is, or 
ought to be, an individual, or an establishment that borrows money 
without interest and lends it, charging for the use of it, and as the 
very life and soul of a bank is credit, it is able to have as much almost 
as it wants of other persons’ money, for which it is answerable, and 
which it lends upon security to those who have good security to offer, 
whilst both parties are satisfied with their respective shares of the 
bargain. Thus it suits Mr. A., Mr. B., and Mr. C. to keep their 
money at a bank, and to make all payments by cheques on that 
establishment. The bank takes charge of their money and is 
responsible to them for the same. These parties are, as it were, the 
lenders to the bank. They get—or they used to get in olden days, 
when banking was conducted on a more legitimate footing than at 
present—no interest for the money they deposit, but what they pay 
into the bank is kept in safety, and—to say nothing of the conventional 
respectability of having “an account with a bank”—they can pay 
their money by cheques, and have their accounts kept for them 
gratis. These, as I said before, are the lenders to the bank. But 
there are also the borrowers from the same establishment. Mr. D., 
Mr. E., and*Mr. F. want to discount their trade bills or to borrow money 
upon other security. If that security is good, the banker lends them 
the amounts they require, and the interest charged forms the profit of 
the bank. When a business like this is well established, and when it 
is worked with ordinary caution, banking cannot be otherwise than 
very profitable. But this must take time, and those who manage it 
must go very carefully at first. Moreover, banks established for foreign 
business ought never to enter upon a line which cannot possibly be 
managed at the same time as that they have already in hand. We 
did so, and in time found out the mistake we had made. 

Nothing is more easy than to get custom for a London Bank, but 
the difficulty is to obtain accounts worth having. When we com- 
menced ‘doing English as well as Indian banking business, there were 
plenty of clients came to us, and such as brought anything like a 
respectable introduction we could hardly refuse to take. But, with 
few exceptions, the histories of all such banking accounts were the 
same, and one example will serve for fifty. An individual would bring 
a letter of introduction to the manager, and would open an account 
with a hundred or a hundred and fifty pounds—perhaps more. He 
would ask and obtain a cheque book and pass book; but hardly would 
the ink with which the necessary entries were made be dry, than the 
cheques drawn against the account would come tumbling in, so that in 
perhaps three days not only wasall the money deposited drawn out, but 
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the balance was five, ten, or twenty pounds on the wrong side. A young 
bank, being as it were afraid of disgusting customers, seldom or never 
sends back a cheque because there are no funds to meet it. This is so 
well known that in London there are numerous adventurers who make 
it a point to open accounts with new establishments, knowing full well 
that they will make a few pounds by each such speculation. How 
they obtain letters of introduction to managers is one of the many 
wonders of London business life, but that they do so is certain, as is 
also the fact that they manage to deposit a respectable sum, draw out 
and pay in money for a time, and then make a final shot at the 
establishment by a cheque which draws out all the balance they have, 
and some pounds beyond it. This done they are never more heard of, 
and in vain are they written to and requested to pay in the amount 
they have overdrawn. They know better than that, and so betake 
themselves and their sham accounts somewhere else, to serve, in due 
time, some other establishment as they did that from which they have 
withdrawn their patronage. 

Of accounts like this we got several—many more than we wanted 
—but of real bond fide customers who always kept a balance of three 
or four hundred pounds to their credit, we had not a dozen, and of 
these the majority were directors. In banking it is well known, 
unless a customer leaves a certain amount to his credit and never draws 
below that, his account is not worth having, and it is only young 
banks that refrain from requesting individuals who do not keep such 
balances, to withdraw their accounts altogether. This then was our 
case, and thus began trouble number two of our bank. We had 
all the risk, all the trouble, and all the work of keeping a number 
of current accounts, from which, as so few balances were left in our 
hands, we derived no profit whatever. The reason was obvious. There 
is so much competition for custom amongst the London banks, and 
there are so many well-established concerns of the kind, that customers 
worth having will not go to new establishments; and why should 
they ? 

It was the same thing with the bills brought to us for discount. 
We had either to put up with paper which other banks would not look 
at, or else to do nothing. Here the same competition for profits told 
agains} us. Although the bills we accepted were selected with the 
utmost care, and quantities of rubbish were rejected, they were worth 
but little, and if we did not renew or make some arrangement at 
maturity, we generally found ourselves minus the amount of cash 
advanced. Of course there were exceptions to the rule, but still our 
losses were considerable, taking into consideration the comparative 
small amount of business we did in this particular line. And this, be 
it remembered, with a board of directors as honest and honourable as 
could be found in England, not one of whom ever thought of obtaining 
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a loan or of discounting on his own account. Had it been otherwise— 
had we been given to help each other, or of making advances to each 
other’s friends—the losses of the bank would have been tenfold what 
they were. We were in fact like so many Colonel Newcomes. With 
the best of intentions, and the utmost honesty of purpose, we made a 
terrible mess of London banking business, simply because we knew 
nothing whatever about it. It was much the same as if we had com- 
menced the trade of coach-making or house-building, or iron- 
foundering, without having ever learnt one or other of these callings. 

So long as our regular Indian banking flourished, we were able to 
make a good show in our “alf-yearly accounts, for what we lost by 
different customers and bad bills we made up by the profits upon legi- 
timate advances, which were secured by bills of lading, as I have 
already explained. Thus the one branch of our business was more 
than balanced by the other. Cotton from India was in great demand, 
the prices ranging higher and higher ; and as the trade in that staple 
increased in the East, so larger and larger shipments were made, and 
bills drawn through our Bombay branch were sent to us, amply covered 
by the produce these bills represented. We were in hopes that whilst 
our regular Indian business continued to prosper, our London banking 
would get better and better, and that in time we should see it estab- 
lished on a firm basis. 

But, unfortunately, great prosperity cannot last for ever, and if 
when it fails in a banking establishment, there has not been prudence 
and caution in the mode of doing business, the most serious trouble is 
likely to ensue. We had all but reached the desired goal of a 20 per 
cent. dividend—our last one being at the rate of 18—when, as the 
prospect of peace in America began to get brighter and brighter, 
cotton trade in India commenced to look dull, in consequence of 
the prices on this side getting lower every day. Here we commenced 
to suffer—not much at first, but after a time our losses got serious. 
Cotton had, perhaps, been shipped in India, at a supposed value 
of a shilling a pound, and bills to the value of, perhaps, ninepence 
a pound had been drawn against it, the countervalue being paid by 
one of our Indian branches, and the bill sent home to us. But 
by the time it reached England the cotton which it represented had, 
perhaps, fallen to seven or eight-pence a pound, the market having 
what is called a downward tendency. Sometimes the parties upon 
whom the bills were drawn would not accept them, and thus the 
cotton was left on our hands to be sold—almost always at a great loss. 
In many instances the bills were accepted, but before they arrived at 
maturity the parties who ought to have paid them failed, and again 
we were left with cotton on our hands to be sold at a ruinous price. On 
the other side—in India—things got blacker and blacker. Goods sent 
from England were sold at less than a fourth of their value, and our 
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branches there lost much in the same way (only in greater propor- 
tions) that the head establishment in London suffered. To make mat- 
ters worse a temporary insanity seemed to have seized upon the 
managers of our Indian branches. They had—as we afterwards 
found out when too late—advanced large sums of money upon 
utterly worthless Indian shares, as well as upon buildings, lands, 
and other kinds of securities which a bank ought never to touch. The 
consequence of this folly was, that when we expected remittances from 
India to provide for bad bills and failures in London, we found that 
our funds were locked up in the East for a considerable time to 
come, and that even when they became available, the securities would 
not probably realize a tenth of the money that had been advanced 
upon them. For this new trouble we directors could hardly be 
blamed, for it was as impossible for us to be in London and India at 
the same time, as it would have been to work a bank of this kind 
and not leave the different managers abroad power to act to the best 
of their judgment. It is an axiom, and avery proper one, in com- 
merce, that every principal is bound by the acts of his acknowledged 
agent, and consequently we, the directors of the board at the head 
office in London, were obliged to confirm the doings of our managers 
in the East, no matter how much we disapproved of those acts. 
Against this kind of misfortune there is no positive or certain guarantee. 
The directors of a company can always, or in a great measure at any 
rate, insure their shareholders against the dishonest acts of a subordi- 
nate, and in all cases insist upon persons so employed finding a proper 
guarantee for a considerable sum. But to guard against disobedience 
of orders is impossible, and if no actual fraud can be discovered, the 
utmost punishment they can inflict upon the subordinate who slights 
their directions, is to dismiss him from their service. 

But the British shareholder is the last man to listen to reason if 
he believes his pocket is to be touched, and in most cases, he, by his 
own yelling, brings down the house upon his own head. Our next 
meeting was by no meansa pleasant one. All kinds of Indian securities 
were getting lower and lower, and our shares, being those of a young 
bank, fell very considerably. The board of directors were accused of all 
sorts of negligence, and some of the intelligent individuals present went 
as far as to hint that we, no doubt, “stood in to win” something consi- 
derable by the depreciation of these same shares. It was in vain that 
we offered to prove by the books of the bank that we were all large 
shareholders in the concern, and that some of us who had bought in 
when the shares were at a premium were very heavy losers indeed. 
Tn my own case I had purchased no less than fifteen hundred shares 
when they were quoted at one pound premium, and now they were 
at three pounds discount, being a loss of four pounds per share, or 
of 60007. upon the transaction. In place of the 20 per cent. 
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interest, and the few years’ work in London, by which I hoped to 
purchase my estate, the money I had brought home from India was 
reduced by more than a fourth. So much for amateur banking by 
those who, however good their intentions may be, do not under- 
stand the science. 

By some means or other—chiefly by turning deaf ears to the insults 
passed upon us by many of the shareholders—we managed to get over 
this meeting, and determined todo or die during the next six months, 
soas to present a better balance-sheet and to raise the price of our 
shares. There was but one way of effecting this change, and in 
adopting the method we did but follow the example set us by many of 
the banks and other monetary institutions around us. I allude to the 
system of “financing” which had become so very common with a 
number, not only of “finance” companies, but also with numerous 
banks, discounting establishments, and the like. To “ fmance”—so 
far as the art is understood in England, where it has been but partially 
developed as yet—is to charge high interest and commission, for ac- 
cepting, or becoming responsible for pecuniary liabilities, which, if only 
from the long date of the securities, can hardly be termed good. 
Thus, amongst many other instances: a builder that was erecting a 
new square, or street, was in want of money to complete his work. 
He came to us, and gave us a mortgage upon these houses which, as 
yet, were but half finished, and in return we accepted the bills he 
drew upon us, which bills he got discounted elsewhere, and for which 
transaction we charged him at the rate of 30,40, or 50 per cent., 
without having parted with any cash, and holding in our hands mort- 
gages of double the amount of the bills we had accepted. To the un- 
initiated this may seem a most profitable business, and so it is so long 
as there is no panic in the money market. But the moment that 
there is any difficulty about discounting bills, the builder, as a matter 
of course, fails, and those who have given their acceptances are left to 
provide for the same, with nothing to fall back on except a mortgage 
which cannot be turned into money for, perhaps, many months. 

As a matter of course, we, the directors of “THe Manabpar AND 
Yoranama Banx Loren,” did not give out publicly that we were 
“ financing,” no bank ever does. But we worked the newly-discovered 
mine, which we believed to be inexhaustible, and as the money market 
was once pretty easy, we managed to make up—on paper—for the losses 
we had incurred during the previous half year. At the first general 
meeting held after the “financing” system had been commenced, we 
were able to declare a dividend at the rate of 15 per cent. per annum, 
and the value of our shares rose in a few days from 3 discount to 3 
premium. Asa matter of course nothing could be more cordial than 
the reception which we directors received at that meeting from our 


shareholders. Whether they would have greeted us so well had they 
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known the serious risks we were running, is another question. But 
this much I will say, which is, that the board of directors, one and all, 
believed firmly that the ultimate results of the “ financing” scheme 
would be of immense benefit to the bank. We were all bitten with 
the mania of making money upon the security of documents which 
were really not available in any way for converting into cash, and as 
the scheme appeared to work well enough for the present, we did not 
care for—or did not think of—the future. That we believed our 
operations to be for the benefit of the shareholders, may be inferred 
from the fact that although our shares rose in value every day, there 
was not one of the directors that sold a single share, whilst there were 
many of us that purchased more and more of our scrip. Of the latter I 
was one, so much so that after a short time, had I been called upon to 
pay up the full amount for which I was liable on my shares, it would 
have absorbed nearly the whole of my 20,0002. of savings which I 
had brought home from India. But I had no fear for the ultimate 
result of our operations. A new creed had been preached in the City 
of London, and amongst its apostles were to be found some of the 
most “respectable” of our commercial men. According to this belief, 
boldness and courage were all that were wanted to make money. No 
matter how long dated, or how utterly unavailable to turn into cash 
was the security offered, the new school of “finance” believed that it 
would all come right some day. Who was I that I should set my 
experience and my Indian wisdom against the ideas of the great men 
of Lombard and Threadneedle Streets? And so I, like the rest of 
my brother directors, went with the crowd, and followed to the very 
utmost the “go a-head” principle that had lately been imported into 
this country from abroad. 

It is but fair to say, that in its “ financing” operations “Tux MaLaBar 
anp Yoxauama Bank Luwirep” succeeded very much better than it had 
during the rather short career of London banking which it had tried, 

and failed to make anything of except a large crop of bad debts. 
Some of the projects we “financed” were magnificent in conception 
and wonderful in idea. Thus a short line of railway had to be con- 
structed, but the capital was not subscribed for by the public. Now 
the chief person interested in getting up this railway, was the con- 
tractor who was to make it. Not only did he hope and expect that 
the contract would be a most profitable one, but he and certain friends 
had purchased for a mere song, some iron and coal mines, the value of 
which would be increased a hundredfold if a railway could be brought 
to the mouths of the pits. But the British public did not seem to see 
this ; and so, in spite of advertisement after advertisement in all the 
public papers, there were but thirty or forty thousand pounds worth of 
bond fide applications for shares in a line which required a capital of 
at least 500,0007. In his distress the contractor came to us, and 
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offered us any interest we liked to name on the security of paid-up 
shares of the line, as well as mortgages on the mines, if we would 
advance him the money in bills which he could get discounted. The 
affair took a very long time to negociate, for even we directors of the 
“advanced” commercial school thought it somewhat too large an 
undertaking for our establishment to engage in alone. But, to make 
a long story short, the business was settled, and it was in this way we 
arranged it. 

A Paris bank—French bankers will engage in “financing” to any 
amount, in fact they consider it a part of their legitimate business— 
was to draw on us at three months’ date in sets of bills of 5000. 
each, to the amount of 500,0002. These bills—which, being drawn 
by one bank and accepted by another, would be very easily dis- 
counted—were to be made over. to the contractor who, in return, 
gave us paid-up shares and debentures upon the future line, to the 
amount of 1,000,0007. sterling, as security for his bond, payable 
in three equal instalments in one, two, and three years, besides a 
mortgage of 250,000/. upon his iron and coal mines, which was also 
payable in three years. We—that is, the two banks—took upon 
ourselves the keeping up the bills, that is, of renewing them again 
and again, in various forms and in different ways, until the three 
years were over, and we had realized the shares, debentures, and 
mortgages. Thus, for an advance upon paper of 500,000/., we were 
in three years to get 1,250,0002.* Moreover, “ THe Maxasar AND 
Yoxanams Bank” charged the contractor 2 per cent. for negociating 
the transaction, and the French bank charged him 10 per cent. for 
discounting the bills; which it immediately rediscounted at 6 per cent. 
This commission cost our customer 10,0(°7., and the discount 
50,0002., for which—having little or no availabk funds of his own— 
he had to give his bill, backed by sundry friends and partners in the 
transaction. 

As a matter of course nothing could look better on paper than this 
immense profit as it appeared in our accounts for the current half year. 
We did not enter into any details, but simply carried our gains to the 
right side of the profit and loss account. In order to put ourselves in 
funds for the purpose of paying dividends, we discounted some of the 
paper we held, and thus were able not only to declare but to pay a 
dividend at the rate of no less than 30 per cent. per annum. No 
wonder our 25/7. shares, but on which only 107. had been paid up, were 
quoted at 30/., or 202. premium. 

Still less surprising were the bland and contented looks of our share- 
holders, and the cordial manner with which they agreed to all our 
chairman said, and the unanimous vote of thanks to him and the board, 


* This story may be deemed imaginary, but, with alterations of names and circum- 
stances, it is strictly true. 
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with which the proceedings ended. For my own part, I felt so certain 
that the wherewithal to purchase an estate in my own county was almost 
within my grasp, that I once more set about consulting all the advertise- 
ments I could find respecting properties for sale. And so confident 
was I that the prosperity of our bank must go on increasing, that I 
not only laid out every shilling I had on shares, but actually borrowed 
money, by mortgaging my pension, in order to buy more and more 
of our scrip. 

A second and a third profitable half year brought us to the zenith of 
our prosperity. We had many large undertakings on hand, and many 
more knocking at our door. It was perfectly fabulous how we made 
money. The British public were always ready to deposit cash with 
us at 6 or 7 per cent., and to borrow our acceptances at 15. So 
numerous were the contracts, loans, and general “ financing” business 
we had at work, that we really lost sight of many of them. We issued 
new shares, and men of birth, of means, of standing, as well as educa- 
tion, in the world, were ready to kiss our feet in order to get even a 
small portion of these promises of future wealth. We got three or four 
new directors, two of them M.P.’s, with great city respectability ; but, 
alas! for us all, and for me in particular, the day of reverses came, 
and almost before the storm was at its worst, our good ship was wrecked 
on the shoals of discredit. 

Who can tell what first causes one of those panics which bring on a 
commercial crisis? To describe one of these financial storms would be 
a work of supererogation, considering how lately we have witnessed 
the hurricane which swept over the City of London during the month 
of May. The tempest in which our good ship “THe Mazapar anp 
YoxaHamMa Bank Luurrep” was destroyed, differed in no material 
degree from other monetary bad weather. It began with a very slight 
gale, which after a time fell away again, leaving behind it a calm 
during which no vessel could make any way. Then the wind rose 
again ; from a stiff breeze it increased to a gale, from a gale to a storm, 
a storm to a hurricane, from which all the vessels indifferently com- 
manded suffered more or less. But my object is to relate how it was 
that the ship in which I and all my property had embarked became a 
helpless wreck. 

For some days past things had been “looking queer in the City,” 
and (as is invariably the case, although I never could see any reason 
for it, except to increase distrust, and make people believe that things 
must get worse before they are better) the directors of the Bank of 
England raised the rates of discount. Another week passed over, and 
they increased the rate a further 1 per cent. By this time it was 
difficult to discount any but the very best paper, and, following the 
example set them by the Bank of England, the larger discount houses 
refused any but the most unexceptionable bills. Believing the pressure 
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to be but temporary, and hoping we should tide over the difficulty, we 
endeavoured to place ourselves in funds sufficient to meet any minor 
engagements. For this purpose our manager posted over to Paris, 
and after a “financial operation” with some of our friends in that 
capital, he returned with about 500,0002. of bills, drawn by us, 
accepted by a very good French financial company, and endorsed 
by a first-class bank. What we paid for this little “accommo- 
dation,” it is not for me to say; in fact, misfortunes came so thickly 
upon us about this time, that I can hardly recollect the details 
of events as they happened. ‘To the best of my belief the operation 
was conducted upon the good old Scotch system, of “scratch me and 
Til scratch you.” In any case, it was a purely “accommodation” 
piece of business; but was not any temporary scheme better than 
allowing a concern of such magnitude to go to utter ruin? Our object 
in getting these bills was to try and stop the leaks in the vessel until 
the storm went down, when we believed we should be able to save all 
the cargo; but it was destined to be otherwise. 

The first set of these bills which we got discounted amounted to 
50,0002., and this we effected without much trouble at the Bank of 
England. With the proceeds we paid off several comparatively small 
acceptances rather than renew them, and thus so far established con- 
fidence that even during the panic our shares, which had fallen from 
20 to 5 premium, recovered 14 during a single forenoon, and this 
in the middle of the panic. A day or two later, and we discounted 
at one of the Lombard Street establishments a further batch of 
25,0007. of bills, and as we set this money in circulation directly, it 
was firmly believed that, although houses around us were falling in 
every direction, we should be able to weather the storm. Moreover, 
by this time everybody believed the worst of the panic to be over, and 
that we should all see fine weather again. A third batch of bills for 
25,000/7., which we discounted with our regular bankers, made on the 
whole 100,0002. of the 500,0002. which we had thrown on the market, 
and we thought that with a very small additional help, we should be 
able to pull through; of the ultimate results we had not up to this 
time the slightest mistrust. It was an anxious time for us all. For 
seventeen or eighteen days nearly every director of our board was in 
the oflice by nine o'clock, and no one left the City until the very last 
of the latest telegrams had been received from abroad. We had all a 
very large stake in the concern, and for our own sakes, as well as for 
that of the shareholders, we were determined if possible to save the 
ship from destruction. 

The worst of the panic had begun to subside, and there was a much 
easier feeling everywhere in the City, although all bank and financial 
shares were nearly unsaleable. In the Board Room of “THe MataBar 
AnD YoxanamA Bank Lurwirep” we began to breathe again, and our faces 
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were not quite so long and careworn as they had been. It was our 
regular board day, and the manager had just reported that he would 
require about 10,000/. to carry him over the week, as there were a few 
small acceptances becoming due. He was directed to send that amount of 
bills to the Bank of England for discount, and proceeded to carry out his 
instructions. Later in the afternoon we were not a little surprised to 
learn that the Bank had declined to take the paper, and we had accordingly 
to seek elsewhere for the accommodation we required. We did not like 
the look of the thing, but as there was no particular hurry, we delayed 
until next day seeking what we wanted at any of the discount houses. 
But somehow or other the story had got abroad, and by the following 
morning every chattering member of the Stock Exchange had his own 
story to tell as to how “ THe Matazsar” had tried to discount twenty, 
thirty, forty, a hundred thousand pounds—any amount you like, in fact— 
and had failed in so doing. Then came the fables invented partly for the 
mere sake of appearing to know something of our affairs, and partly for 
the sake of “bearing” our shares. By some it had been reported 
that we had lost 50,0007. by the Torres Vedras Bank; that we 
owed Messrs. Sillibeer of Berlin 4,000,000 of francs, or 160,0007. 
and that we held dishonoured acceptances of the “Patent Iron 
Ship Building Company Limited” for nearly as much more. In 
short there was no story too absurd, or too improbable, for the 
monetary world to believe concerning us. Our shares that morn- 
ing fell from par to 3 discount, and what was still worse, when we 
took the 10,0002. which we wanted to discount to our banker, he 
declined to touch the paper. It was in vain that we proved to this 
gentleman that as we had already weathered the worst of the storm 
we should now, if only helped on a little, get over all our difficulties 
and face all our liabilities. Not even the still stronger argument that 
what between us and various persons who did business with us, the 
banker would infallibly lose upwards of a 100,000/. if we stopped, 
had any effect with this gentleman or his partners: he had made 
up his mind not to go further, and like a true British man of 
business, mistook obstinacy for firmness, and pig-headedness for de- 
termination. The rest of that day and the next was spent in fruitless 
endeavours to obtain the 10,0002. we wanted, and which I really 
believe would have enabled us to get over the crisis. But it was of no 
use. Story after story about us, the most improbable and absurd, 
was invented, circulated, and believed. We went so far as to offer to 
deposit 100,0007. of bills accepted by the French Bank as security 
for a loan of ten or fifteen thousand pounds. The depositors in 
shoals gave notice that they would withdraw their deposits in 
seven or fourteen days, according to the notice to which we were 
entitled ; and many of them asked to be allowed to take their 
money at once, minus a discount at a very high rate of interest. Of 
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course such a state of things could not last long. For a day or two 
we put the best face possible upon the state of affairs, but matters 
gradually got worse and worse, and so in less than a week the money 
articles of the various papers announced that “Tue Maranar anp 
Yoxanama Bank Lurrep” had suspended payment, and that the 
shareholders were going to petition the Court of Chancery for a com- 
pulsory winding up of the concern. 

I was now a beggar, or little better. Having been behind the 
scenes, I knew well enough that the bank would never pay half a 
crown in the pound, for that our fall must bring down many of the 
firms and establishments which owed, or were supposed to owe, us 
money. Not only were my entire savings of 20,0007. swallowed up in 
this concern, but so certain had I been of success that I had mort- 
gaged my pension of 1000/. to the amount of nine-tenths, so that I 
had now but 100/. a year to live upon, and even at this rate, it would 
take nearly ten years to pay off what I had borrowed. 

“Tue MALABAR AND YoKAHAMA Bank LimTeD” is now being wound 
up by a firm of accountants, who, with the solicitor for the liquidation 
and a host of other individuals, seem to make an uncommonly good 
thing of it; and I am living upon my pittance in a fourth-rate 
French country town, barely able to pay my way and only of use 
in serving as an example to other retired Indians not to dabble in 
finance companies, banks, or any other City business, which is pretty 
certain, sooner or later, to bring them to grief. But, poor as I am, I 
would not exchange even my present difficulties for the incessant 
worry and anxiety of my life when I formed one of the board of “Tue 
Matapar Bans,” during the last three months of its existence. And 
yet how many “old Indians” are there whose history, since they re- 
turned to England, has been but a counterpart of my own. If such 
men would but remember that it is almost impossible for retired 
magistrates or colonels, who have passed the best part of their lives 
away from England, to make good directors of public companies, and 
that a high rate of interest is but another name for bad security, 
there would be much less misery of the kind I have endeavoured to 
depict than exists at present. But I fear that these are matters on 
which it is hopeless to try and make men wise. 








A Lay of the National Portrait Exhibition. 


“O laborum 
Dulce lenimen, mihi cumque salve 
Rite vocanti.” 
Hor. Li, i. 32, 


“"Avatipdpuryyes Buvut, 
Tiva Oedy, tly’ fpwa, Tiva Skvipa KeAadjoouer ;” 
Pinp. OL. ii. 


Wuen the London streets are lighted by the shimmering summer 
dresses, 


And the passionate June kisses set the rose’s cheeks aglow : 
There’s a vision most bewitching of bright eyes and waving tresses, 
*Mid the fascinating cavalry that charges in the Row. 


And through all the London season, when the cavalcade comes 
streaming, 
"Tis a battle-ground as fatal as the dread Crimean fields ; 
But instead of Russ and English by the Alma redly gleaming, 
"Tis a lady’s look that conquers, and a hero’s heart that yields. 


Where the champaign stretches westward on by shady lawn and 
pleasance, 
And the lakelet’s pure reflection shows the summer skies are fair ; 
I would beg my Muse’s favour, and implore her gracious presence 
At South Kensington’s Museum and the portraits gathered there. 


All the past is brought before me by the magic of the painter, 
From the stirring times of Henry to the gloomy Second James ; 

And the splendour of the present pales before it and grows fainter, 
As I see the men who ruled us and the old historic names. 
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And the Tudors and Plantagenets are with me in their glory, 
And the men whom Vandyck painted when ill-fated Charles held 
sway ; 
The great men whose names live ever in our stirring ballad-story, 
Who are looking from their canvas on the people of to-day. 


And I see the stout old Churchmen who held leagues of land and 
forest, 
And who sought the Pontiff’s benison where gleams Saint Peter’s 
dome ; 
And then come the men who conquered when the Church’s need was 
sorest, 
And who freed us and our children from the masterdom of Rome. 


And contemplating the faces on my memory comes the chiming, 
Mixed with dim monastic legends, of the old-cathedral bells ; 

And a dream of fairer women than the Laureate praised in rhyming, 
Is enwoven with the music as it undulates and swells. 


And the maidens of our England with their fashionable graces, 
Bloom beside those ancient portraits wheresoe’er my glance is cast ; 
But the old parterre still wins me with its nobler-moulded faces, 
From the gardens of the Present, to the gardens of the Past. 


The fair Rosamond stands foremost who could boast a kingly lover, 
She indeed was “ rosa mundi,” the one rose of all his world: 

And then Wallace—but the hero looks a stupid Highland drover, 
With a stagey glance of anger at a hot pursuer hurled. 


I see Wykeham, the great bishop, steep’d in old Patristic knowledge, 
The sage architect and chancellor who stood by Edward’s side ; 
Whose renown will live for ever while stands Winchester’s fair 
college, 
And the halls in Oxford city, where they speak his name with 
pride. 


There hangs Chaucer, the first poet, with a thoughtful face and 
pleasant, 
And in looking on his picture my remembrance never fails, 
To go back to days at Woodstock ; and to wish that I’d been present, 
At the Tabard, ‘mid the heroes of the Canterbury tales. 
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And there’s Richard, Duke of Gloucester, you'll remember he proposes 
In the wildest way (see Shakespeare) to the lovely Lady Ann ; 

And a long array of gallants who upheld the fatal roses, 
And who fell in divers battles ere the Tudor reigns began. 


Sitteth Lady Margaret Beaufort in a dress severely simple, 
She was wedded to the Stanley who defeated Richard’s host ; 
But I miss the scarlet ribbon she should wear upon her wimple, 
As the patron of a boat-club that the Johnians honour most. 


And so onward to the Holbeins ; stands eighth Henry stout and burly, 
With his jester hight Will Somers ; and each wife he chose to wed ; 
She was lucky if kind Atropos the silver cord cut early, 
And the sleep that knows no waking found her lying with her head. 


We've old Wyat in his prison, when his cat became provider, 
She has just despoiled the dovecote with a most ferocious eye ; 
And Sir Henry gravely watching in the dark stands just beside her, 
With some speculation doubtless on the chance of pigeon pie. 


There’s the fair-haired William Sidney, looking very frank and jolly, 


And anear him hangs Erasmus, mighty sage of Rotterdam, 
Who chaffed Luther, chattered Latin, and composed “The Praise of 
Folly,” 
And was Margaret Professor in the halls beside the Cam. 


Great Eliza had a weakness for being painted very often, 
With her stiff brocaded dresses, ruffs, and jewels passing rare ; 
And though Spenser praised her beauty, not all Holbein’s skill could 
soften 
The cold smile upon her visage and her calculating stare. 


And there’s winsome Mary Stuart, and though fatal shade of sinning 
Rests upon the fairest floweret that the white rose gave to earth ; 

I would keep my youth’s allegiance, and believe that one so winning, 
Was as pure as she was lovely, and as noble as her birth. 


Here my modest goose-quill falters. It would need a kindred feather, 
To personify the poets that are ranged upon the wall ; 

Sturdy Jonson, gentle Spenser, they are gathered here together, 
Laurelled Drayton, and our Shakespeare regnant monarch of them all. 
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And we need not “or” and “argent,” and the quaint heraldic splendour 
For our Drayton, whom the Muses in Elysium loved so well : 

But we'll blazon for our Shakespeare his Ophelia true and tender, 
While our Spenser carries Una, that most peerless damosel. 


Here with flowers and busts by Noble, there a very pleasant space is 
For soft whispers and flirtation and all girlhood’s wayward arts ; 
And all praise to Mr. Redgrave that the patron of the place is 
The fair idol of Lord Craven—the Bohemian “ Queen of Hearts.” 


I must hie me past Lord Bacon, England’s chancellor and scholar ; 
William Camden and John Fletcher, and a many famous men ; 

While there’s not a lady sees it but would like to own the collar, 
And take pattern by the lace-work of the Knight of Hawthornden. 


Come the Cavaliers and Roundheads. With a handsome face, proud 
smile, and 
Scarlet breast-knot, brown hair flowing in the garden ‘mid her 
flowers, 
Stands fair Charlotte de la Tremouille, who bravely held the island, 
When the rebels slew her husband, and defended Lathom towers. 


There, amid the faithful men to whom their loyalty was dearer 
Than rebellion, Bevil Granville stands a gallant knight and gay ; 
And their bright Queen Henrietta with a posy close anear her, 
In a sheeny dress of satin like a picture by Millais. 


And so onward past the soldiers of the Commonwealth, stern faces, © 
Grim old Oliver, and Fairfax warder of the western door ; 
And in looking on the cavaliers I wish I could change places 


To have ridden by Prince Rupert when he charged at Marston 
Moor! 


There’s John Milton, England’s Homer, and a pretty hand at Latin ; 
And the debonair Duke Hamilton with highborn face of pride ; 
And a family of Percies, with a tiny maid in satin, 
And a wee mouth like a rose-bud, blooming near her mother’s side. 


And anon we meet the dames and dandies of the Restoration, 
Who made Charles’s court so brilliant and so graceless by their 


charms ; 
When a lady who began life in a menial situation, 
By some chance became a Duchess with the royal coat of arms. 
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But this verse must have an ending lest the reader should be weary, 
And I leave without a stanza many hundred mighty men ; 

“With no time for Samuel Butler, honest Izaak’s visage cheery, 
Blue-eyed Dryden, learned Wharton, and the saintly Bishop Ken. 


And I turn me to the gardens gay with nature’s exhibition 
Of brave tulips as in rivalry their gaudy heads they raise ; 

But my “ Hortus Siccus ” chains me with the charm of old tradition, 
And the dead flowers calm reposing ’mid the dreams of other days. 


And what need for foreign travel to Superga’s Mausoleum, 
To the Louvre, or the Brera, the art-glory of Milan ? 

When we have so near our hearth-fires at the Kensington Museum, 
What will make the base ten-pounder a more patriotic man. 


And I pray the maiden reader to look kindly on my numbers, 
And where’er my verse seems halting may her music mend the pace; 
And if e’er a frown should gather there’s a smile that somewhere 
slumbers 


On her lips, and I would have it rise and ripple o’er her face. 


But jam satis. Now in Latin, let me ask “Quo Musa tendis ? 
Quid Britannico lectori cum his fabulis ?” I say. 

Here the curtain falls. And gentles and fair ladies this the end is 
Of my visit to the portraits, and my random rolling lay. 


H. Savite Criarxez. 
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Archie Lovell. 
By tHe AvutHor oF “ Miss FoRRESTER.” 


Cuarter XXI. 


ARCHIE’S CONFESSION. 


In all the great and solemn crises of her earthly pilgrimage—creditors 
pressing them more sorely than their wont ; old Lord Lovell returning 
inhuman answers to appeals for money; poor Frederick’s pictures 
making their periodical journeys home, unsold, from London—the 
instant devastation, or, as she termed it herself, “setting to rights” of 
the entire clothing of the household, had been, for years past, an unfail- 
ing source of comfort to Bettina’s troubled spirit. 

This devastation, a kind of sacrifice laid upon the altar of the Diz 
penates—and haying its origin, doubtless, in that mysterious instinct 
which has made man from the earliest ages believe in some occult 
power of propitiatory offerings to avert impending grief—had, indeed, 
by force of habit become incorporated at length as a vital, or integral, 
part of Bettina’s religion. And so to-day, although the news of coming 
into four hundred a year, besides the glebe, was an occasion rather for 
thanksgiving than humiliation, her heart, staunch to its traditions, had 
flown (after due preliminary torture of the acolyte, Jeanneton) to the 
formal celebration of the rites or services of her creed for relief. 

Now the first feature in these rites was to take out everybody's 
clothes from their different drawers and cupboards, and to pile them in 
heaps on beds, chairs, and all other available pieces of furniture round 
the rooms: the second, to sort them over, or subdivide them indefi- 
nitely over the floors until there was no place left on which to plant 
the sole of the foot: the third, to sit down and cry over every one’s 
extravagance, Archie’s growth, and the ravages of moth: and the last, 
to make long lists, never looked at again by human eye, of every article 
of clothing the family possessed, and then return them, meekly, and 
with no discernible result whatever of her labours, to their place. The 
moment that Archie and her father left the house with Major Seton, 
Bettina prepared herself for action; and rushing away to Mr. Lovell’s 
room, threw herself, with true fanatical ardour, upon the first initiatory 
task of turning every piece of furniture it possessed inside out. This 
done, she had devoted half an hour or so to the dismemberment of her 
own bureaus; then returned, meted out and subdivided her husband's 
wardrobe until tall pyramids of cloth (looking each of them not very 
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unlike Mr. Lovell himself) were dotted at random all over his floor ; 
and finally, faithful to her principle of making every part of the habi- 
tation untenable at the same moment, had betaken herself, after a 
discursive but thorough routing of two presses of house linen on her 
road, to Archie’s room. 

The usual shortcomings with regard to hooks and buttons; the 
usual chaos of gloves that wouldn’t match ; unmended stockings; boots 
spoilt with salt water, and frocks grown too short in the skirt; “and 
every one of her white dresses in the wash at once,” thought Bettina, 
shaking her head despondently, as with paper and pencil in her hand 
she sought in vain for any coherent article wherewith to head her list. 
“Td better begin with the ball-dress after all. That at least must be 
in a condition to describe.” And with honourable pride she unpinned 
the white linen wrapper in which she had encased all the paraphernalia. 
of Archie’s one night of dissipation, and prepared herself to take a 
leisurely inventory of its contents. 

“Upper skirt of white grenadine: item, puffed underskirt of ditto: 
item, white silk body and trimmings: item, clear Swiss muslin skirt.” 
The upper skirt, the puffed skirt, the white silk body and trimmings, 
all there to cry “adsum.” But where was the clear Swiss muslin 
skirt ? 

With the tightening of the heart that is said to prelude the on- 
coming of any dread discovery, Bettina made a convulsive dash at a 
tower of half-clean skirts resting on poor Archie’s little bed, and found 
it. It! The skirt for which she had paid two franes fifty centimes 
the métre, which her own hands had folded and left fair and unsullied 
with the rest, now a blackened tumbled rag! (I record what Bettina 
thought) trodden out in the hem; torn away from the gathers; and 
with a good half-yard of mingled dust and mud as a trimming round 
the bottom of the skirt. 

Mrs. Lovell staggered back against the wash-stand—the only thing 
untenanted by clothes in the room—and one solitary word rose to her 
lips—Jeanneton! As a clever detective by a single, seemingly unim- 
portant fact—the impress of a foot, the wadding out of a pistol—first 
gets hold of a clue that shall enable him to follow the tortuous 
windings of crime, and ultimately discover its guilty author, so did 
Bettina, on the spot, evolve a whole labyrinth of mystery and of crime 
from the condition of those nine yards of torn and blackened muslin. 
And the key-note to that crime, the solution to that mystery was— 
Jeanneton. 

Mrs. Lovell had long held opinions from which no argument could 
move her, as to the fatal results of allowing foreign servant-girls. their 
liberty with regard to processions, fétes, balls, and the like ‘diversions. 
“We know what such things would lead to in England,” she used tc 
say, When Mr. Lovell would try to put in a word about the allowance 
2K 2 
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to be made for varying custom, temperament, religions, in different 
countries ; “ the depraved inclinations of the lower classes must be the 
same everywhere.” Here was blackest confirmation of her opinions! 
Here was refutation direct of all fine sentimental theories about the 
necessity of giving these light-hearted peasants their innocent amuse- 
ments! Here was proof incontestable of what such amusement and 
such theories led to! In the absence of her master and mistress— 
doubtless when Archie, poor child, was asleep—this creature had 
dressed herself up in all the finery she could collect ; gone off to some 
guingette, some Godless place of unhallowed out-of-door revelry, and 
waltzed there (in muslin that cost two francs fifty centimes the métre) 
till morning. 

“ Well for me if my trinkets are right,” thought Bettina. “ Well 
for me if the light-hearted peasant did not make herself up a cap out 
of my best point-lace!” And actually bristling with rage, so vividly 
did this revolting image rise before her imagination, she stalked off, 
bearing on her arm the muslin skirt, the direct and positive proof of 
the corpus delicti, into her own apartment. 

A moment’s glance told her that her point d’Alencon was intact, 
and her jewel-box also. “The woman would not risk a felony,” she 
thought, with crushing bitterness. “ Point-lace and trinkets would 
have set the secret police upon her track at once.” The secret police 
was one of Bettina’s strongest beliefs; was, indeed, the only portion of 
the French nation for whom she had the faintest respect. “ Pocket- 
handkerchiefs, silk stockings, the nice etceteras of the toilet, would be 
nearer her mark.” 

However, not a handkerchief, not a stocking, not an etcetera of any 
kind was missing; and Bettina was about to give up further search, 
half satisfied, half in disappointment—-so inscrutable is woman’s nature ! 
—when her eyes fell upon a minute portion of silver-paper, sticking out 
from one corner of the lid of her best parasol case; the grey silk that 
dear Madame Bonnechose of Amiens had presented to her on New 
Year’s-day. To open the case, to unfold the paper wrappings, and put 
up the parasol, was the work of a second: and now—now a sight did 
meet Mrs. Lovell’s gaze which made the blood turn to fire within her 
veins. The parasol which she had last worn on Easter Sunday, had 
last gazed at in pristine immaculate purity, was ridged, engrained, 
covered with marks of black; a certain wavy appearance round the 
edge of these defilements showed that a guilty hand had tried in vain 
to rub them out, and a faint smell of benzine, extracted doubtless from 
her own bottle on the chimney-piece, told how the commission of the 
whole crime must have been of recent date. 

“She could not have worn a parasol at night;” this was Mrs. 
Lovell’s first thought. “Then Archie must have given her leave to 
go out in the daytime,” her second. And resolved to bring the 
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offender to instant and condign punishment, she went forth that 
moment into the corridor and called aloud, and in no sweet or con- 
ciliatory tone, to her stepdaughter to come to her. 

Archie had been in the house about five minutes and was sitting 
alone in the salon in her walking dress, thinking still of the blessings 
of Philistinism, when she heard the sharp metallic ring of Mrs. 
Lovell’s voice. 

“Oh, now for the old story,” thought the girl; “so many buttons 
wanting, so many boots spoilt, so many dresses at the wash. What a 
pleasant preface to all that I have got to say!” And she sauntered 
slowly off to Bettina’s room, stopping to look out of every window she 
passed on the way, and singing aloud little Italian snatches about 
republicanism and liberty, as it was her habit to do whenever she felt 
that one of her stepmother’s sermons was in store for her. 

“Well, Bettina, child, what is it?” she cried, as she entered the 
room, throwing up her sailor’s hat in the air and catching it as she 
walked. ‘ Fourteen hooks and eyes, twenty-two buttons, a dozen——” 

And then Miss Lovell stopped short—stopped short; and as long 
as she lived, I fancy, never played at ball with her hat again! Osten- 
tatiously out-spread upon two chairs before her was the white muslin 
skirt ; the grey parasol open on the floor; the whole air of the room 
faintly redolent of benzine ; and Bettina, like an angry spirit, standing, 
pointing, with heated face and vengeful eyes, to these mute evidences 
of her guilt. 

“You—you want me, Bettina ?” she stammered. 

Mrs. Lovell for answer walked straight up to the door, shut and 
locked it, and then returned to her stepdaughter’s side. “ Archie,” 
she said, “I don’t say to you tell me the truth. That, I believe, you 
always do. I ask you a plain question, and know that you will answer 
it on your honour. Why did you let Jeanneton go out after all I said 
to you?” 

“Because she wanted to go,” said Archie, her eyes sinking on the 
floor. ‘She wanted a holiday, and I thought it hard she should keep 
in, with only me to wait on, and I let her go.” 

“ At what time ?” 

“ At about two or three—I really did not look at the clock.” 

“ And when did she return ?” 

“When did she return?” faltered the girl, her heart beating so 
loud that she thought Bettina must have heard its throbs. 

“Yes: when did she return? Speak out, child. I am not going 
to be angry with you.” 

“She came back—oh, Bettina, don’t send her away—don’t do any- 
thing to prevent other people taking her when we're gone. She came 
back this morning about eight. You know her village is a good two 
leagues away. I know she wanted to go and see her grandfather ia 
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“Her grandfather!” cried Bettina, in the tone which among women 
of her stamp so admirably takes the place of the strong words current 
among wicked men; “her grandfather, indeed. Yes, I suppose so. 
Light-hearted foreign peasants must have their amusements, your 
papa says, and their family affections too: their grandfathers! and 
must visit them in their mistress’s clothes : clear muslin slips at two- 
fifty the métre, and French-grey parasols. Oh, certainly !” 

Mrs. Lovell seated herself in a position of acrid discomfort upon 
about three inches of a heavily-piled chair; and tapped one of her 
feet viciously upon the floor for a minute or so. “Idon’t know that 
I was ever so insulted by aservant in my life before,” she burst forth 
at last. “And it’s not for the worth of the things alone—not for the 
worth of the things she has destroyed—but for her insolence in wearing 
them, and her cruelty in leaving you. Away all night, and you, 
child as you are, here alone! You might have been murdered! we 
might have lost every ounce of plate we are worth! but she shall go 
this day. Don’t speak a word, Archie, don’t speak a word.” Bet- 
tina’s eyes were ina blaze. “I’m not angry with you now, but I 
shall be if you speak a word. She shall go thisday. A parasol that 
would have lasted me for years, and worked in to the very grain of 
the silk with this filthy benzine. Let no one ever tell me French 
servants are not depraved again—depraved to the very core!” 

Then Archie raised her eyes to her stepmother’s face: “Bettina,” 
she cried, with desperate courage; “you are wrong. It was not 
Jeanneton who took the parasol, but me. I wanted to look nice, and 
I put on my new slip for a dress, and took your parasol, and I tried to 
clean it this morning, so that you shouldn’t know, and—and somehow 
the stuff made it run, and I'll save all my money, and buy you another 
when we go to England!” she added, piteously. “Indeed, indeed I 
will, Bettina.” 

Mrs. Lovell rose ; and without saying a word re-examined the muslin 
‘skirt, breadth by breadth ; the torn hem, the disorganized gathers, the 
half-yard of black mud for trimming. “Archie,” she said, when her 
examination was over; “you are not telling me the truth. You are 
trying to screen Jeanneton, but it will not do. Where do you mcan 
to tell me that you wore these things ?” 

“On the pier first,” began Archie, with thickening breath. 

“ Buton the pier there is no black mud at. all,” interrupted Bettina ; 
“and on the pier you would not have had your clothes torn off your 
back : and on the pier the parasol would not have got grimed in dirt. 
Dirt! dirt is no word for it. "Tis simply black—London black! and 
what beats my comprehension to understand is how the woman, vicious 
as she is, could have contrived to get it into such a state.” 

And now Archie, with hands tight clasped over her beating heart, 
felt that the time had come when she must speak. “London black. 
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You are quite right. That’s what it is, Bettina, and I tell youI did 
it, and Jeanneton is no more to blame than you.” 

Bettina stared at her in blank stupefaction. “I don’t know what 
you mean, child,” she cried, feeling frightened, she knew not why. “I 
don’t know what nonsense this is that you are trying to tell me. You! 
you have never been in London since you were born.” 

“And if I was to tell you that I have!” exclaimed Archie, with 
sudden energy ; “that I walked down to the pier to see Mr. Durant 
off, and then the sea looked so nice that I went out with him in a boat, 
and then—only to see it, you know—I went on board the steamer, 
and it started before I knew what I was about, and I went on to 
London, and stayed there two hours or more, and came back in the 
middle of the night by myself—if I was to tell you all this, and declare 
it to be true, what should you say to me, Bettina ?” 

The parasol, the skirt, dropped out of Mrs. Lovell’s hands: a sickly 
greenish hue overspread her face. 

“Does anybody know?” she gasped. The strongest instinct of her 
nature holding her true, even in an exigence like this, to the sacred 
cause of conventionality rather than of abstract right. 

“No one,” answered Archie, boldly ; “or to the best of my belief 
no one. Jeanneton had left before I started, and there was no one on 
the pier when I came back this morning—except Captain Waters, and 
I don’t believe it possible that he could have seen me.” 

“And you—were in London—alone—with Mr. Durant?” but no 
words, no punctuation, can express the series of little spasms with 
which Bettina jerked out these questions. “Alone, you say, and they 
live close to your father’s rectory. Archie, miserable child, do you 
know what this is that you have done ?” 

“Certainly, I know,” cried Miss Lovell, not without a half-smile at 
the ludicrous stoney terror of Bettina’s face. “I went on board the 
steamer, foolishly I'll allow, and off it started, an r 

“And you have ruined us! Just that. Ruined your father and 
me and yourself! Now laugh if you like!” Mrs Lovell wept. “ After 
the religious way I’ve brought you up,” she sobbed, “and a choose 
the very time when your papa is made a dignitary of the church to 
disgrace yourself——” 

And she rocked herself in a manner highly suggestive of hysterics 
from side to side as she sat. 

Archie watched her stepmother with a curious set look about her 
handsome lips ; a curious hard expression in her blue eyes. “ You are 
thoroughly unjust to me, Bettina,” she said at last. “I am as sorry 
about the parasol as you can be, and about the expense too, for we 
shall have to send Mr. Durant forty-two shillings and a sixpence that 
he lent me on the journey, and I know now I was foolish to. go on 
board the steamer, or even to see him off at all, if you like. But when 
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you use such words as disgrace and ruin, I say youare unjust. I have 
done nothing wrong. I have disgraced nobody.” 

And she walked across the room and seated herself sullenly by the: 
window; the window from whence she had watched Ralph Seton. 
arrive that morning. “ If I had told papa first, as I ought to have done, 
I shouldn’t have been judged so harshly!” she cried, after a silence, 
broken only by occasional rising sobs on the part of Bettina. “ Papa will 
never call me disgraced as long as I do nothing that is really wrong.” 

“No, your papa would not see disgrace when all other people would 
see it !” answered Bettina. “ His simplicity, his trust, should have kept 
you straight.” Ah, how well do women know where to pierce through the- 
weakest part of each other’s armour! ‘ Your papa lives in his clocks 
and his cabinets, and knows about as much of the world of men and 
women as a baby. He would think nothing of it, poor fellow; but 
when all the world, when his parishioners, when the family at the 
Court, know! of it, it’s not very difficult to foretel what they will say 
of him !” 

“ And what, pray ?” exclaimed Archie, aflush with indignation at the 
bare mention of her father being lightly spoken of. “ Supposing every- 
thing known—supposing people should call me foolish or wicked or 
any thing they choose, what has that got to do with papa ?” 

. Everything.” answered Mrs. Lovell, curtly. “It has got every- 
thing to do with him, and his good name, and his reputation, and his: 
prospects i in life. If you were a boy, Archie—and if it wasn’t like 
disputing with Providence, I wish from my heart you were one—you 
might be as wild as wild can be. You might commit any crime— 
forgery even—for I remember there was the Earl of Somebody’s eldest: 
son, only I’m too agitated to remember names—and still pull round, 
and everything be forgotten. Buta girl! No false step a girl makes 
cai be got over, unless perhaps in the very highest circles, which we 
are not. Qh, it’s very well to say there is no real difference!” This, 
as Archie, with quivering lips, was about to speak. ‘ And I know the 
Scripture makes none ; and, indeed, I always myself have thought it: 
hard. . . . However”—and Bettina rescued herself with a start from 
the dreadful depths of heresy to which she was falling—‘“ what we've: 
got to think of is, what the world says. You have done one of the: 
things no woman can ever recover from if it becomes known. You 
have been away—that I should sit here and say it calmly—for hours 
and hours in the company of a young man, and your good name is 
as much gone—but I’m too agitated, too miserable, to go into 
details. No honest young girl knowing this would associate with you. 
No man knowing it would marry you. And as to the county families: 
noticing us 

Mrs. Lovell covered up her face in her pocket-handkerchief, and for 
a minute or two there was dead silence between them. Then Archie 
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left her place by the window, crossed the room, and stood erect and 
tearless, but white to her very lips, by her stepmother’s side. “ Bettina,” 
she said, in a voice from which all the old fresh childish ring seemed 
to have suddenly died, “is this true that you are telling me? Would 
papa be so badly spoken of if this thing that I have done got known?” 

“ He would be bli—bli—blighted,” sobbed Bettina, fiercely. “ For 
another man it would be bad enough, but for a clergyman such dis- 
erace Baie 

“ That will do,” interrupted Archie. “You need not repeat thas 
word so often, I think. And no one would marry me!” with a little 
hard attempt at a laugh at this; “and the families in the county 
wouldn’t know us! Would they continue to be on terms with Mr. 
Gerald Durant, do you suppose ?” 

“Archie, don’t drive me wild by asking such absurd questions! 
You, a girl of seventeen, to talk like a child of seven! Mr. Gerald 
Durant! Why, of course, people would look upon the affair as some- 
thing rather in his favour than otherwise. Who ever thinks worse of 
a young man for such an escapade as this ?” 

“But Mr. Durant is eight years older than me, Bettina. If going 
to London with him was a thing to disgrace me so fearfully, he must 
have known it, and I would have landed at Calais, when the steamer 
stopped, if he had only spoken a word of all this. I went on, as I told 
him, because a number of the Morteville people were there, and I 
thought papa would be hurt if they got up a story about my landing 
so far away from home alone. Why didn’t Mr. Durant save me when 
he might have done it ?” 

“Because no one ever saves anybody,” said Bettina, bringing out 
this clinching truth with stinging emphasis. “Any one on earth 
hearing the story would say that you were to blame throughout, and 
that Mr. Durant just acted as any other young man would have done 
under the circumstances. Save you! If you had attended more to 
your religious exercises, Archie, to the books, the evening readings 
you have made so light of, you wouldn’t have looked to anything but 
yourself, and your own self-respect, to save you when the time of 
temptation came.” 

“Ah, unfortunately I was not remembering myself at all just then 
—only papa.” And then she turned away, and pacing hurriedly up 
and down the room, began to think—not of her own folly ; of her own 
threatened shame ; of the share Gerald had really had in her guilt; of 
Bettina’s, of the world’s, injustice: these thoughts were for the future 
—but of her father. Her father on the threshold of a new life, and 
with all the honour and peace that would have made that life sweet to 
_ him, darkened by her. 

“ Bettina,” she exclaimed, stopping at last in her walk, “I don’t see 
the absolute necessity of this story of mine ever being known; do you ?” 
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“That entirely depends,” said Mrs. Lovell, drearily, her mind at once 
taking hold of the practical, not the moral, difficulty of the case. “In 
the first place, this Mr. Gerald Durant will be quite sure some day to 
talk about it all himself ——” a 

“No,” interrupted Archie, “I am sure he won’t—weak and vain 
though he may be!” she added, with a suppressed bitterness very new 
to hear in her voice. 

“Well, perhaps not,” answered Bettina, “though I would never 
trust any man long with a secret that was flattering to his own vanity. 
The next thing is, did any one see you when you landed here? You 
may think not, but, depend upon it, some one did. I’ve remarked all 
my life that if you have got on a new dress, or are walking with a 
good acquaintance, or successful in any way, people seem to keep in- 
doors on purpose rather than see you; but the moment you're looking 
shabby or poor, or walking with somebody you are ashamed of, you seem 
to meet everybody you know in the world in flocks. Of course, some one 
saw you. Why, you said just now that Captain Waters met you on 
the pier when you landed.” 

“But if—if I could be sure no one else saw me, or of not 
being betrayed by him, would you think it right, for papa’s sake 
I mean, Bettina, that we should try to hush the story of all 
this up ?” 

“T think,” said Bettina, with solemn energy, “that we should be 
wicked and ungrateful to Providence if we did not do everything 
in our power to hush it up! I think that if, by extraordinary good 
fortune, you did go and return unseen (which I cannot believe), we 
ought never, even among ourselves, to let this thing be spoken of 
again. You are young, child,’—and for the first time Bettina’s face 
began to soften at the sight of the girl’s rigid, tight-clasped hands 
and wide-open tearless eyes—“ and I’m not harsh on you in my heart, 
only I know it zs just one of the things there is no getting over, and 
Mr. Durant engaged to his cousin, too—which of course would make 
all the family harder upon you—and after the way I have brought 
you up! and just when your papa has been made a dignitary of the 
church and everything . . . . however, we'll talk over what can be 
done, and in the right frame, Archie, the right and humble frame 
upon which alone, poor worms of an hour as we are! we can expect a 
blessing.” 

After which curious confusion of entomological and other metaphors, 
Mrs. Lovell, with the peculiar tottering gait which women of her way 
of thinking invariably assume under trouble, went off to her own 
apartment for her smelling-salts, a clean pocket-handherchief, and a 
pile of good books, with which armoury of affliction she presently 
returned, evidently determined to make a night of it in her. step- 
daughter’s room. 
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But her stepdaughter had no such intention for her. Her first 
horror over at hearing the position in which she stood put into words, 
Archie Lovell’s courage, determination, stout rebellious spirit, all 
returned to her. “Bettina,” she said, catching hold of her step- 
mother’s arm with a suddenness that in her present weak state 
flattened her up, smelling-salts, good books, and all, against the door, 
and wearing, to Mrs. Lovell’s horror, something of the old devil-may- 
care expression on her face, “it’s a settled thing, is it? I must do 
my best first to get Captain Waters to be silent, and for ourselves we 
are going, if we can, to tell a falsehood, any number of falsehoods, you 
and I, about this journey of mine to London ?” 

“Tell—oh, Archie! I hope we shall never have to speak of it even 
while we live.” 

“Very well, Bettina, we'll put it as prettily as we can. Not tell, 
but act falsehoods. First to papa, of course, for if he knew a thing— 
poor papa!” her voice faltering, “every one else in the world would 
know it too; next to the whole of the parishioners, churchwardens, 
whatever the people are called that belong to rectors, when I stand by 
and hear how I have never been in England before, etcetera; to 
the family at the Court, above all; and to Major Seton; and to, or 
rather with, Mr. Durant when I see him; and some day,” with the 
little hard laugh again, “to any happy man whom we can deceive 
into wanting to marry me? This we have decided upon domg— 
haven't we ?” 

“Oh, Archie, don’t look so hardened! don’t laugh, child, when you 
ought to be on your bended knees, praying that your heart of stone 
might be changed into a heart of flesh! It’s very wicked of you to 
use such a word as falsehood at all. There are circumstances in which 
even on the highest authority we know that concealment is permitted. 
At chapter ten 

“ Bettina,” interrupted Archie, with the blood mounting crimson to 
her forehead, and stamping one little foot angrily on the floor, “ for 
mercy’s sake let us have none of this, please! I have done a foolish 
thing that lasted one day, and now I am going to do a mean one that 
will last all the days of my life! And of my own free will, mind, and 
not for papa’s sake alone. I don’t want to be disgraced. I don’t 
want not to be noticed. I don’t want to think that no one would 
marry me—but I won’t have any goody talk about it! I won’t hear 
of texts that bear us out in our meanness—as if you couldn’t distort 
some text for everything wicked that was ever done! and above all I 
won't have tears and lamentations and smelling-bottles. If we can 
hush it all up there is no great harm done; and if we cannot, we 
cannot. In either case there is no use crying and bemoaning and 
pretending to pray to heaven when we are only hoping we shan’t be 
found out on earth. You've been piling up all papa’s clothes into 
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pyramids as usual, I see, Bettina, and now the best thing you can do 
is to go and write your list out and put them in their places again.” 

And Miss Lovell burst into a fit of laughter that if not thoroughly 
real was loud enough to reach Mr. Lovell in his painting-room at the 
other side of the house, and make him think, and rejoice to think, how 
happy his little girl was at the good fortune that had befallen 
them ! 

Archie laughed on as she watched Bettina obediently bear back the 
books and smelling-bottle to her own room ; and she sang aloud—the 
same kind of songs she sang to the two old English ladies in the train 
—as long as she knew her stepmother’s door was open, and that she 
could be heard. Only when Mrs. Lovell had shut herself in, and 
when all the house was silent, and the girl felt that she was alone at 
last, did the songs die on her lips and the laughter too. And then she 
walked up to her glass, and looking hard into her own face for com- 
panionship, asked herself, blankly, what manner of shame this was 
that she had incurred. 

Disgrace! Ruin! No young girl, if this story was known, would 
associate with her: no man would seek to marry her. Bettina said 
this; and Bettina understood the world; and higher authority than 
Bettina had she none. Never in her life before, she thought, had she 
looked so pretty as at this minute. The bright blood was burning 
clear through her dark cheeks. A light such as she never knew that 
they could wear was in her eyes. Her hair, with the evening light 
upon its changing hues, shone, like an aureole of pure gold, around 
her face. 

An intense pity for herself, an intense regret for all that she had 
newly thrown away, came into her childish heart. “I will not be 
disgraced, I will not!” she thought, passionately. ‘I am too good 
for disgrace and ruin! Major Seton thought I was pretty—didn’t 
his face change when I threw him my myrtle? and Gerald Durant. 
thought so, and liked me better than Lucia, with all her classic lines! 
i am pretty ; too pretty not to be liked and admired and loved. If I 
was old, four or five and twenty, and plain, it would be different. I 
think I could be honourable and tell the truth then, but not now. Tm 
only seventeen, and I want people to fall in love with me, and pay me 
attention, and think me handsome (piquante, mignonne, belle aux yeux 
bleus—those were Gerald’s words for me!). I want all the county 
people to make much of papa and to have me at their parties ... If 
I look then as I do now, Gerald will be sure to ask me to dance oftener 
than Miss Durant the heiress . .. And Major Seton—ah, how 
Ralph would despise me if he knew to what I have sunk! what a 
falsehood I have told him—what a falsehood all my future life is 
going to be!” 

And at the thought of Ralph the mobile nature softened in a 
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moment ; the heart of stone, as Bettina would have said, was changed 
into a heart of flesh. Archie’s head sank upon her breast for a minute 
or two; her lips quivered piteously ; and then a flood of the hottest 
tears that she had ever shed was the unheroic termination of all her 
fortitude and all her courage. 

Quite late in the evening, as Mr. Lovell was standing before “Troy,” 
his pipe in his mouth, and dreaming deams of greatness as was his 
wont, his daughter came in, neither singing nor chattering, but pale, 
subdued, and silent, and crept up to his side. The daylight had well 
nigh faded; but Mr. Lovell could see that her face was pinched and 
white; and that all the glorious tawny hair was pinned up tightly, 
giving her a strange altered look of womanhood, around her head. 

“ Archie, my little girl, you are pale,” holding her face up between 
his hands, and scrutinizing it closely, “and all your hair pinned and 
twisted up like an old woman’s! Is this some whim of Bettina’s, or 
what?” 

“It’s my own fancy, papa,” she answered, “and you must let me 
keep it so, please. Now that we are going to England, you know, it 
wouldn’t do for me, at my age, to wear my hair hanging about like 
a child’s.” 

“Why not ?” said Mr. Lovell, “and what are you but a child? 
If I like to see you so, why should you care for fashion, Archie ?” 

She had to turn her face away before she could answer: it caused 
her such new, such poignant pain to say or look otherwise than as 
she felt to him: then, after a minute, “I care for what you think of 
me more than for all the fashion in the world,” she said. “ You 
believe that ? But I know that there are a great many things I must 
alter about myself now. Running about here in Morteville, as Archie 
Wilson, and with you only a poor artist, you know, dear, I may have 
been very well ”—(“ Very well, indeed,” Mr. Lovell interpolates) —* but 
living among English people and the daughter of a rector, I should 
be thought wild and unlike other peeple, and so ’'m going to reform 
myself at once by braiding up my red hair round my head, and 
leaving off my sailor’s hat and trying if I can to look like a lady, not 
a boy.” 

“You will not be as good-looking, child. But of course you and 
Bettina will do as you choose !” 

“And you will like me just the same, papa?” a wistful tremor in 
her voice. ‘“ Whatever I was, plain or pretty, or wicked or good, you 
would like me just the same ?” 

“My little one.” This was all Mr. Lovell answered: but with 
what a world of tenderness! every note in the diapason of love softly 
swept by those three words: “ My little one!” 

She took one of his hands into hers, and so they stood together, as 
their way was at this hour, saying little and both gazing at the indis- 
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tinct glories of “Troy,” less unlike nature now than at any other 
hour in the twenty-four, until the canvas insensibly melted into the 
grey walls of the painting-room, and Jeanneton’s voice was heard 
generally announcing from the kitchen door, after the manner of a 
gong or dinner bell, that supper was on the table. 

“So ends our last look at Troy,” remarked Mr. Lovell, as they 
turned to go away; “or our last look at it in Morteville-sur-mer. 
Seton tells me I am wanted in the parish at once, and to-morrow 
morning I shall set about packing up my pictures the first thing.” 

“So ends the last evening of the poor old life,” added Archie, 
lingering at the threshold of the room where so many peaceful hours 
of her child’s existence had been passed. “Shall we ever be as happy 
now that we are Philistines as we have been here, I wonder ? ” 

“We shall have four hundred a year, instead of being beggars!” 
cried Bettina, who had been reading good books and pondering over 
the chances of discovery, until her temper was anything but sweet. 
“ AndI think it quite time for you, for you, Archie, to have done with 
that profane talk about Philistines. Pour vous Jeanneton,” and she 
turned round with sudden animosity upon the servant ; “je vous dis- 
misse. Ce jour semaine yous allez; and sang charactere, vous 
souvenez, sang charactere.” 

If their own reputation was to be damaged it was something, Bet- 
tina felt, to be able to send forth this worthless creature also, sang 
charactere, to the world. Something. Nota satisfaction, of course. 
She was too Christian a woman to take any delight in the misfortunes 
of others. But a duty which, at this season of trial, she had an 
excessively righteous relish in performing. 


Cuaptrer XXII. 
A VAMPIRE “ AT HOME.” 


Ir was getting on for ten o'clock that night when Captain Waters in 
a full suit of black, and with every nice adjunct of dandy evening-dress 
—primrose gloves, bouquet for the button-hole, lilliputian tie, embroi- 
dered shirt—faultlessly complete, sauntered away from the door of the 
Couronne d’Argent. During the last few days invitations for a high 
tea to be held by Miss Marks on this third evening of August had 
been current among the English society of Morteville, and to Miss 
Marks’ house Captain Waters, sorely against the convictions of his life 
with regard to tea in general, was now going. 

Miss Gussy inhabited with her papa a modest lodging in one of the 
least airy parts of Morteville. Of Mr. Marks it is needless to say more 
than that he was a frightened-looking, dilapidated old person, consum- 
ing a good deal of snuff and very little soap (one of the poor, broken- 
down old men, redolent in France of absinthe, and in England of gin 
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and water, who do possess daughters like Gussy, and live in shady 
suburbs of shady watering-places); to whom on all festive occasions 
Miss Gussy said briefly, “Go to bed, pa,” and he went. Of the lodging, 
that it was entre cour et jardin, surrounded, that is, by high damp 
walls, take it on whichever side you liked, and pervaded by a nameless 
flavour of bygone meals, mould, and snuff: the ghosts perhaps of gene- 
rations of old lodgers all of the stamp of Mr. Marks: the walls covered 
with dislocated chalk-drawings—carved frames and all the work of Miss 
Marks’ own fair hand—and the furniture generally belonging to that 
type of squalid tawdriness, threadbare finery, gilding, decay and dirt 
combined, which ordinarily characterizes the third or fourth class 
French lodging-houses of towns like Morteville. A type which the 
pen that drew the boarding-house Vauquer in the Pere Goriot alone 
could reproduce in its integrity. 

Miss Marks you have already seen; and I have only to record that 
on this especial evening she wore, in her capacity of hostess, a white 
muslin frock, with a sash carelessly knotted behind, sleeves tied up on 
the shoulders, like an infant going to be christened, and a simple bit of 
blue ribbon in her hair. “As if she was fifteen, not five and thirty,” 
whispered Mrs. Maloney to one of her friends the minute she entered. 
“A waist a yard and a quarter round, and a.sash. Dear Gussy, how 
well you are looking!” and they kiss. ‘“'The madonna style of braid- 
ing back the hair suits your face so exactly.” 

Mrs. Maloney herself was in a green silk: in the green silk, rather 
—the Maloney silk was a case in speaking of which the definite article 
is admissible. Fearfully and wonderfully full-dressed—to use the 
favourite irony of the fashion-books—though this ancient beauty loved 
to be in a ball room, she held it correct taste to appear in what she 
termed “‘demmy toilets” at small parties. Hence the green silk, 
chastely trimmed with imitation Cluny lace, was cut high upon the 
shoulders, but beautifully less, as one sees in Sir Peter Lely’s portraits, 
beneath the throat: a style admirably suited to the plump Dolly Var- 
den figure which Mrs. Maloney in her heart believed herself to possess. 
Rows of inexpensive pearl beads were twisted, repeatedly but in vain, 
around the yellow shrivelled neck; and under one poor withered ear, 
playfully nestling amidst hair which “ Batchelor’s World-famed Fluid” 
had converted into lustrous purple, shot in side-lights with rainbow 
hues of pink and green, was a single moss rosebud: emblem of love, 
and youth, and innocent freshness like its wearer. 

As Waters entered the room, his opera-hat under his arm, his eyes 
fell upon these two young creatures, who both looked up at him with 
a coy little start as he approached; and intent.upon getting over the 
work before him as quickly as possible he at once walked across the 
room in his quiet well-bred way, and after saluting Miss Marks and 
receiving her playful reproaches for being so late, seated himself on a 
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pile of music-books—the safest resting-place in the room Captain 
‘Waters thought—at Mrs. Maloney’s side. 

“Not playing whist, Mrs. Maloney ?” he remarked, glancing towards 
a pair of quivering shoulders, and one mammoth elbow, on his right, 
and forming inductive guesses—as a comparative anatomist from the 
shin-bone of a megathurium might infer the history of an epoch—as 
to the probable existence of Mrs. O’Rourke’s partner, adversaries, and 
a whist-table. “How is it that you and Miss Marks are both sitting 
out to-night ?” 

“Me?” cried the girl Gussy, giddily, if not with the grammar one 
would have expected from an author of her repute. ‘‘ Me play whist ? 
Why, you have to remember all the horrid cards, and sit ever so long 
without opening your lips! Fancy me being silent and remembering 
anything for two minutes together.” Archly this, and with a toss of 
her head and a little scream such as children do unconsciously break 
forth with in the bib-and-tucker stage of existence. ‘“ We have been 
playing Beggar-my-neighbour for bonbons, Captain Waters,” she 
added with pretty simplicity, “and Mr. Montacute, dreadful creature ! 
has already beaten me out of two games.” 

At the mention of Mr. Montacute, Waters looked more closely 
behind the screen of Miss Gussy’s voluminous muslin draperies, and at 
last perceived, very blushing and frightened, little Willie Montacute, 
well secured in a corner, and helplessly grasping a time-honoured and 
adhesive pack of cards in his hand. Miss Marks, when she did run a 
victim to earth, had a plan of stopping him by thus outstretching herself, 
bodily as it were, before the path to freedom ; and with very young 
boys, or very feeble old men, generally found the feint, for one evening, 
a successful one. 

“ Ah, Willie, my boy, how are you?” said Waters. “On your 
feet again, then, after your seasickness? Would you believe it, Mrs. 
Maloney, though the sea was as smooth as glass, that fellow managed 
to be ill last night on our way from Calais here ?” 

“There was a deuced heavy swell,” said Master Montacute, “and 
it wasn’t really the sea at all, but the poisonous dinner we got at 
Calais : 

“Of course,” interrupted Waters, good humouredly ; he is in high 
good humour with every one this evening. “It is never the sea that 
makes people ill. You ought to have come with us,” he added, 
turning carelessly to. Mrs. Maloney. “We had a very pleasant day, 
barring the heat, and saw a good deal, really, that was worth seeing.” 

“ Ahem, so I hear!” answered the Maloney, drawing down her thin 
upper lip with unction; “a great deal that, in one deplorable sense, 
was very well worth seeing, Captain Waters.” 

Waters raised his eyes for half a second to her face, and knew that 
his suspicions were correct: that he had done right in coming to this 
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atrocious tea-party after all. “The peasants?” he suggested inno- 
cently. “ Well, in masses they did look picturesque, didn’t they, Miss 
Marks? Just when Monseigneur was blessing them, and with flags 
waving and incense swinging—but when you see them close, the 
ugliness of the women in this part of France is something, really ——” 

“Oh, peasants!” interrupted Mrs. Maloney, tapping Waters upon 
the arm with her fan with shrivelled playfulness. “Sure you 
know as well as I do, Captain Waters, that it’s not peasants I’m 
thinking of.” 

“ What then ?” asked Waters, putting up his eyeglass and looking 
about him with the dazed look that his white inanimate face was so 
well fitted to express. ‘ Miss Marks, you were there. What was this 
interesting sight that I had the stupidity to miss at Calais ?” 

“Are you sure you did miss it?” said Gussy, lowering her voice, 
and bringing her great bird-like eyes to bear upon Waters in a way 
that, it is only just to state, he never would have allowed save in the 
execution of business. “ You certainly were in the best position on 
the pier for seeing everything when it occurred.” 

Waters was silent: then a faint smile just parted his lips, and for a 
minute or two he examined curiously the bunch of charms which hung 
from his watch-chain. “ Ladies are terribly sharp observers,” he 
remarked, at length ; “but I positively do not know what you mean 
on this particular occasion. My friend Durant was on board an 
excursion steamer bound for London, and I spoke to him. Had this 
anything to do with the circumstances you are speaking of ?” 

“Qh, Captain Waters, how ridiculous you are to pretend such 
innocence !” cried Gussy, warming. “ When you must have seen just 
as plain as I did.” 

“Seen what? I give you my honour I am as utterly in the dark 
as ever.” 

But even this valuable offer did not change Miss Marks in her 
opinions. “I can tell by your face that you know everything, Captain 
Waters. Mr. Durant had a companion with him, and that companion 
was—Archie Wilson !” 

Captain Waters literally started two inches from the music books ; 
his eyeglass fell down with a crash against the admirable counterfeits 
of diamonds that he wore as shirt studs. “Miss Wilson? Oh!” 
with a change of countenance that, as a bit of finished drawing-room 
comedy, would not have discredited Charles Mathews himself. “That 
is excellent! Durant run away with Miss Wilson! I must tell him 
about this the first letter I write. Why, Archie Wilson is in Morte- 
ville at this minute,” he added, keenly noting all the time the effect 
that his abilities were producing on his audience. “I was talking to 
her and her father not three hours ago at the door of their own 
house.” 
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“Oh, so we hear!” cried the Maloney, bridling; “so we hear. Miss 
Wilson is back in Morteville already, and in my humble opinion this 
shows pretty clearly what kind of person she is. After an esclandre 
of this kind to dare to face us all again! Only that—really,” casting 
down her eyes timidly, “I don’t know the subject is one fit for us to 
discuss, I should say that Archie Wilson would have shown herself 
to be a shade—a shade less hardened if she had stopped away from 
Morteville altogether !” 

Whereupon Captain Waters langhed—smiled, I mean. The man 
had not laughed for years. “I never heard a better thing than this 
in my life!” he exclaimed; “never. What, in the name of every- 
thing that is ridiculous, Mrs. Maloney, makes you fix upon Archie 
Lovell as Durant’s companion ?” 

“Oh, my authority is Miss Marks!” answered Maloney, promptly. 
“Let Miss Marks speak for herself. I know nothing whatever about 
it, except what Miss Marks has told me.” 

“Well, then, Miss Marks, will you tell me, please? I should not 
like to lose a word of this new and horrible scandal about Archie 
Wilson.” 

And thus adjured, Gussy spoke. She was not as near as Captain 
Waters, of course, but she saw Archie Wilson distinctly at Mr. 
Durant’s side. Recognised the sailor’s hat and blue veil; the white 
dress ; recognised the whole figure of the girl herself. Not her face, 
certainly, for her veil was down; and the Miss Montacutes and Mr. 
Montacute—here Willie, with vehement blushes, begged that he might 
not be brought forward in any way—recognised her, too. By what 
steamer Miss Wilson might have returned she knew not. That Miss 
Wilson was Mr. Durant’s companion on board the steamer that stopped 
at the Calais Pier she would declare on oath. 

“And I,” said Waters, rising quietly from his place, and speaking 
in an intentionally clear and distinct voice, “I will declare, on oath, 
that the whole story is impossible! I went down this morning to see 
the first steamer arrive from Folkestone, and Archie Wilson was on the 
pier before me. I stood not twenty paces from her as I waited to see 
the steamer come in.” 

A general hush: even the whist-players interested—for every one 
in the room, every English person in Morteville, had already heard 
Miss Marks’ whispered story of Archie’s flight. “I happen,” con- 
tinued Waters, “luckily for my friend’s daughter, to be able to swear 
to her being on the pier before the arrival of the steamer this morning, 
and if you like it, Miss Marks, Ican do more. I can tell you who the 
young person you saw on board the Lord of the Isles really was.” 

“Oh, I'm sure I want to hear no more about it!” cried Gussy, grow- 
ing scarlet as every pair of eyes in the room turned upon her. “ If it 
was not Archie Wilson, and of course you have proved to us it was not, 
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Captain Waters, I will say no more about it—and will never trust the 
evidence of my eyes again while I live!” she added, under her breath. 

“ Well,” said Waters, deliberately, and stroking his floss-silk 
moustache into infinitesimal points while he looked at Gussy’s face, 
“as for saying no more about it, Miss Marks, I don’t know. When 
an accusation as serious as this has been openly brought against a lady, 
I conceive it to be the duty of the accusers to contradict what they 
have stated as soon as they are themselves convinced of their mistake.” 

The voice of Mrs. O'Rourke, with the sound it ever assumed after 
dinner—a hollow rumbling sound, as of a voleano deadened by the 
weight of much accumulated strata—here remarked, “ There were some 
persons whom no scandal could damage. An accusation more or less 
against Archie Wilson would really matter little.” 

“ The remark is just,” said Waters, with cold impertinence ; he knew 
himself to be on the eve of leaving Morteville, and able therefore to be 
indifferent about Mrs. O’Rourke’s dinners—* the application faulty. 
There are persons, Mrs. O’Rourke—whose authority, but yours, should 
one accept on such a point ?—whom no scandal could damage, but 
Archie Wilson is not one of them. Archie Wilson!” he interrupted 
himself, suddenly, and as if he had not been gradually working up to 
this climax from the first moment he entered the room, “no, I will 
speak of her so no longer. The necessity for the incognito is over. 
Archie Lovell is the daughter of a man of position and birth. Her 
father is the rector of Hatton in Staffordshire, her grandfather is Lord 
Lovell, and it is unfit that the ribald talk of Morteville tongues should 
even go near her. Ladies, of course, have their own prerogat‘ve !” 
added Waters, looking with a sneer at Mrs. Maloney and Miss Marks. 
“They may talk as they choose without peril. If any man still thinks 
that Miss Lovell accompanied Durant away from Morteville, I should 
be very happy to talk over the matter with him in any spirit or at any. 
time that he chooses.” 

And Waters glanced round him with the warlike aspect he had 
learnt in Italian cafés, and twirled up his well-waxed moustaches till 
little Willie Montacute thanked his stars he, for one, had not been 
fool enough to give an opinion in the matter. Reckless bravery, never 
terminating in bloodshed, was one of Waters’ leading characteristics ; 
and the present moment, with a room full of women, one little boy, 
and three trembling old gentlemen, all rather deaf, and mildly playing 
at threepenny whist, was, he felt, just an occasion to display it. 

“ Rector of Hatton—Lord Lovell!” gasped Gussy ; no one showing 
any eagerness in the picking up of Captain Waters’ gauntlet. “ Well, 
it’s very strange, but I always did think Mr.—Mr. Lovell had a look 
of birth about him, and Archie, if you recollect, Mrs. Maloney?” 
Maloney looks stonily forgetful of everything. “I've often said to you, 
I thought there was something distingué about her face. Poor little 
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girl, I’m sure I’m very glad this last story has all turned out to be a 
mistake !” 

“ And will do your best, I am convinced,” said Waters, with emphasis, 
“to see that the story is contradicted. Ladies, I have the honour of 
wishing you good-night.” 

After which—regardless of conviviality in the form of vin-ordinaire 
negus, four brioches on one plate, and three patés on another, that a 
hired old waiter, mouldy like everything else about the house, was 
bearing in upon a tea-tray—Captain Waters bowed himself out of the 
presence ; and the ladies were left alone. Alone, to digest the news as 
best they might: to affect to doubt: to trust Captain Waters was not 
deceived: and to form immediate plans, each one of them in her heart, 
for letting the Lovells know that it was never her, oh, never! who 
said any of the unkind things that certainly had been said in Morteville 
about dear little Archie. 

Can worse be recorded of these women? When all they knew of 
Archie Lovell was that she was fresh, fair, and young, they reviled her. 
When they were assured of her social superiority to themselves (“ her 
father an honourable,” thought Gussy, “her grandfather a lord! oh, if 
I can only get her to write to me!”) they were ready in an instant to 
grovel at her feet. Can human meanness go further ? 

As Waters was walking back to his hotel, he thought with a feeling 
of positive sickness over that last hour's work he had gone through. 
In men like him—men from whose hearts the very last traditions of 
honour have fled—the hereditary finer instincts of gentlemen do 
occasionally linger still. Of all this Morteville vampire brood Waters 
was, in fact, perhaps the most morally worthless; ten minutes ago had 
declared himself ready to take his oath to a falsehood; was organising 
a scheme to make the secret of a child of seventeen “a property ;” had 
defended her to-night only to get the whole speculation more securely 
into his own hands—not actually with any idea of immediate gain, but 
as a lien, a possible hold, upon her through every year of her future 
life. And still to himself he seemed a prince among them all. He 
might, for money, have to do queer things, to put up with quecr 
acquaintance now and then; but to the lowest dregs of all, to the 
standard of the O’Rourke and Maloney, he felt that he could never 
sink. He might be a scoundrel; a good many well-born men have 
been that; one of a canaille like this, never ! 

Noblesse oblige. As a lad—with keen vividness old memories throng 
upon him as he walks slowly home to his hotel now: asa lad one false 
step about money had cast him down, certainly, from the level of his 
peers. Butno false step, no number of false steps, can ever thoroughly 
drain out the blue blood from a man’s veins. Was he, in truth, so 
very dishonourable then, he wonders? He doesn’t know now; he 
knows only that he was very foolish, and that he got found out; 
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and was banished from his father’s house, and from his club, and 
from society generally. Banished from every respectable employ- 
ment that he was fitted for; and as he was too well born and 
nurtured to work, forced in some measure to take up a profession 
that he was fitted for, but which was not respectable. The profession 
of living about in places like Homburg, Florence, Morteville-sur-mer, 
ond making money out of every man, woman, or child he comes across. 

Standing in the pure summer night—he feels he wants a great deal 
of fresh air to renew the oxygen that Miss Marks’ rooms have 
exhausted from his delicate lungs—Waters looks back upon the 
bygone years and thinks sorrowfully (a man is never so callous but 
that, at times, he can be tender over himself) upon the hard lines on 
which his life has fallen! the ill-luck that now, in his middle age, 
makes him a waif among such people as these in Morteville, instead of a 
country gentleman like his elder brother; or a guardsman, like his 
younger one, the fool Dolly ; or a man deep in red tape like his cousin 
—whose sums he used to do at school ; or a foreign diplomatist, high 
in honour and repute, like the other cousin—who used to steal his 
marbles when he was asleep. He was a cleverer and a better boy than 
‘any of them, he remembers ; and they are—where they are! and he is 
here—a card-sharper, a lonely wretch, whose solace is in brandy and 
tobacco, and whose associates are such people as these he has just left. 
And everything’s a fluke! falling to work resignedly at cigarette- 
making ; and it’s a great thing for a man to feel, however unfortunate 
he is, that he is a gentleman by birth: that there are depths of mean 
and paltry degradation to which he can never sink! 

And then he chalks out with greater precision to himself the exact 
words in which he shall conduct his interview to-morrow with 
Miss Lovell. 


Cuarter XXIII. 
LE RENARD PRE&CHE AUX POULES! 


He kept to his appointment at eleven, punctually ; and found Archie 
already waiting for him on the plateau. The plateau, as every one 
knows, is the name given to the portion of the sea walk immediately 
in front of the Morteville établissement ; and as eleven o’clock is here, as in 
‘sther French watering-places, the hour when the promenades and beach 
are most crowded, the meeting of Captain Waters and Miss Lovell was 
rot likely, even among the English residents of the place, to attract 
observation. As for the French, never much prone to scandal, they 
were at the present time engaged to a man. One section dancing 
‘about in the sea in the fantastic serge suits that a paternal imperial 
‘government imposes upon its children; another ranged on tiers of 
‘chairs upon the beach, watching them, with the intense interest an 
English mind can never thoroughly understand ; a third, still by the 
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aid of opera-glasses well within view of their friends in the sea, 
drinking consommés, smoking, reading the papers, and playing 
dominoes beneath the canvas awning outside the établissement. 

Waters came up, his hat in his hand, to Archie, who was walking 
slowly up and down the plateau in one of the least crowded parts, 
evidently and without concealment waiting for him. She was paler 
than usual, and her hair plainly braided back, in the new fashion she 
had adopted, gave an aged and worn look to her face that Waters was 
not slow to notice. 

“What a different scene all this is to the kind of thing one meets 
with in our English watering-places,” he remarked, as a matter of 
course turning round and walking by her side; “I am not quire sure 
after all, though, that the advantage is on our side.” 

“T don’t know,” said Archie, coldly, “I have never been in England, 
I mean never at an English watering-place.” 

“Then you have been spared witnessing as much human dulness as 
ean be collected together at one time and in one place,” Captain 
Waters answered, without noticing her abrupt, almost sullen manner. 
“We go to the sea expressly to bore ourselves, the French to escape 
from being bored; and I must say I think they are right, although 
I can’t join in the raptures Frenchmen go into about some of their 
seaside fashions, the marine costume of the Parisiennes, for example, 
with regard to beauty. Do you read French novels, Miss Lovell ?” 

“T do not.” 

“A very good thing for you”—the shorter her answers the plea- 
santer grew the tone of Waters’ voice—“a very good thing indeed. 
English people in general taboo French novels, because they are sup- 
posed to be wrong, but the fact is they are only horribly stupid, as 
stupid very nearly as English ones. However—what was I going to 
say ?—oh, the other day I read in a French novel, and a very excellent 
one, a description of how a lovely Parisienne looks in her black serge 
dress in the water. ‘Une divinité des eaux!” Waters speaks French 
like a Frenchman. ‘“‘ Vous auriez dit une statue de marbre noir 4 
téte blanche. Depuis la pointe de ses jolis pieds jusqu’ & ses grands 
cheveux elle defiait la critique la plus malveillante. Il n’y avait qu’ a 
tombre a genoux devant cet admirable corps! Now, Miss Lovell, 
without being the most spiteful critic in the world, I must confess that. 
French women in the water look to me very much more like half- 
drowned brown rats than like marble statues or divinities. You agree 
with me ?” 

She made him no answer whatever ; only walked along by his side, 
her head turned away from him, without the ghost of a smile or of 
response from her lips; and Waters began to see that whatever he 
wanted to say he must say, without preamble, without assistance of any 
kind from his companion. “It is the same in everything,” he 
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remarked presently ; “five hundred people in France sit on the burning 
sand to watch five hundred other people, ridiculously dressed, but whom 
they think marble divinities, jump up and down in the water, and the 
English call the whole scene by very hard names indeed. We, on the 
other hand, do many things, or rather our young ladies do, which 
French convention look upon with absolute horror. You don’t mind a 
cigarette ?—thanks.” And he made and lit one, while Miss Lovell 
still walked on silent, and with averted scornful face, by his side. 

And then Captain Waters spoke out. “I am very glad, Miss Lovell, 
that I happened to be on the pier when the steamer arrived from 
England yesterday morning—glad for every reason. Do you know 
—but I need not ask; how should you?—that a most absurd, a 
most malicious story is being circulated in Morteville at the present 
moment ——” 

“About—about me ?” she interrupted, with quivering lips, and still 
keeping her face turned aside from him. 

“Well, yes; Iam sorry to say, about you. I don’t know that I 
should say it is being circulated at this present moment, for I have 
done my best to stop it; but up to a very late hour yesterday it was 
the talk of all the English here that—forgive me even for repeating it— 
that you had gone away to London in the same steamer with Durant.” 

Miss Lovell acted no surprise; made no attempt at denial. “Go 
on, if you please,” she said, abruptly. “ This is not all, I suppose. 
Tell me everything you have got to say.” 

“Well, Miss Lovell, judging from a word that fell from your father’s 
lips when I was speaking to him yesterday, I felt sure that—that this 
Morteville story ought to be looked upon as an invention. Mr. Lovell 
hinted, I think, that you were at home alone yesterday, and (as it is 
physically impossible for any person to be in two places at once) I have 
taken upon myself to contradict the story as a pure and malignant 
invention.” 

“ And they believed you?” she cried quickly ; and looking round at 
his face for the first time. ‘Captain Waters, I hope you will be good 
enough to tell me plainly. Have you made these people believe that 
what was stated was—false?” But her voice shook with the effort it 
cost her to bring out these words. 

“Yes,” he answered, with slow intentional deliberation that tortured 
her to the utmost. “I believe I may say now that the story is crushed 
—trodden under foot. It was no easy matter to do, I can assure you,” 
he added. “There were several people besides myself on the Calais 
pier, and it became simply and literally a matter of hard swearing as 
to whether Mr. Durant’s companion was or was not yourself.” 

“And you swore it was not me?” 

“T did. I declared also that I saw you on the pier this morning. 
before the arrival of the first steamer from England.” 
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As Waters said this, Miss Lovell, the daughter of the Rector of 
Hatton, drew a long breath of relief. Archie Wilson, the unfearing, 
uncompromising little Bohemian of old days, felt that never in all her 
seventeen years of life had she had such cause to blush for herself 
before. A degradation for which she knew no name, a shame from 
which her child’s heart shrank, even while reason bid her play her 
part out, dyed her face scarlet as she walked by Captain Waters’ side, 
and heard him recount the falsehoods that he had told to save her. 

“T am much obliged to you;” after a pause she said this, and in a 
stiff, measured tone, as if she was repeating something that she had 
painfully learnt by rote, and felt herself forced to say: “I don’t know 
why you took my part at all. I don’t ask why; but I thank you for 
papa and myself.” 

“And you will feel assured of my silence, Miss Lovell? You will 
feel assured that anything that I may accidentally happen to have 
witnessed will be a secret that I shall keep sacred while I live ?” 

“You are very good,” was all poor Archie’s answer, “and I am 
much obliged to you.” For, indeed, she could see no reason either why 
he had befriended her now, or why her secret, or anything belonging to 
her, should be a sacred possession to Captain Waters for the future. 

“And if, Miss Lovell, at any future time we meet again, you will 
let me regard myself in some measure as your friend?” The girl only 
looked a very faint assent. “I am going to leave Morteville, probably 
within the next twenty-four hours,” he went on, talking in a quick, 
restless way, as he always did when he was forced to speak of his own 
affairs; “and perhaps—indeed I think it most likely—my business 
will detain me for the summer in England. Well, Miss Lovell, you 
must know that I am—lI don’t hesitate in saying it—a man’with whom 
life has gone somewhat hard, and at times (horribly frequently such 
times succeed each other) I don’t know where to put my hand on a 
shilling. It is so at this minute, I swear to you; and——” 

She turned round: she looked at him so full, that Captain Waters’ 
eyes shifted, in spite of all his assurance, from her gaze. “Do you 
mean, sir”—very distinct and clear her question fell upon his ear— 
“that you want me to pay you? that this wretched secret of mine has 
a price ?” 

He smiled, and put up his eye-glass at a group of Parisian divinités 
des eaux, who happened to pass before them at this moment. “Well, 
no, Miss Lovell, I must confess that no such idea crossed my mind. 
No such idea, at all events, as that which your very melodramatic and 
picturesque language has placed before me! The facts, as we have 
come to such charmingly plain speaking, are briefly these. A young 
lady, granddaughter of a peer, daughter of a rector, everything of the 

highest respectability, leaves her home in the company of a stranger, 
and sixteen or eighteen hours later returns—her father and mother, 
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who happen to be away from home, continuing ignorant of the escapade 
she has indulged in during their absence. Well, this escapade is—we 
won't use harsh words—a strong measure for a young lady to take, 
and this one of whom I speak has quite sense enough to keep her own 
counsel. Unfortunately the secret is not altogether hers. A third 
person, towards whom the heroine of the story feels rather unreasonably 
indignant, happens to see the two young people when they are already 
on their journey to London ; also, as luck will have it, watches the 
young lady when next day she returns, alone to France, and 7 

“ And asks a price for keeping what he saw a secret!” interrupted 
Archie, undauntedly. “I quite understand you, sir, and all I have to 
say to you is—you must do your worst! Go, if you choose, and 
swear to the people here that what you swore to yesterday was false ! 
I would do anything to screen papa, but it’s no use;” the tears rising 
in her eyes as she made the confession. “I have not a ten-franc piece 
in the world that I can call my own !” 

Her mixture of courage and childishness so overcame Captain 
Waters’ sense of humour that, as nearly as he could ever be said to 
laugh, he laughed. “Iam not quite so poor as you think me, Miss 
Lovell. You needn’t tell me you have no sous in your pocket exactly 
in the tone you would use to a too-persistent beggar in the street ! 
When I asked you to meet me here to-day, I wished simply to put 
you on your guard with respect to Miss Marks and some other of the 
Morteville gossips. When I defended you last night I did what I— 
or any man,” cried Waters, chivalrously, “ must feel compelled by in- 
stinct to do when one young, pretty, and helpless woman is attacked 
by half a dozen others, who are neither young nor pretty, nor helpless 
for the matter of that. You have no particular cause, I think, to be 
angry with me. I really could not help recognising you with Durant 
on board the Lord of the Isles at Calais—now, could I ?” 

She answered nothing ; but stood still waiting for him to finish, and 
looking at him with flushed face, and with tears still standing in the 
beautifully-indignant eyes. 

“When I spoke of ever meeting you again I thought it right and 
honourable to explain to you my position—my want of position would 
be nearer the mark! Pride made me do so, Miss Lovell. When I 
thought of accepting your father’s kind invitation pride made me 
explain to you the sort of visitor you would have in me, and then, 
you know, you interrupted me with a little burst of melodrama about 
payment and five-franc pieces. A somewhat cruel taunt perhaps to a 
poor threadbare fellow like me!” Waters looks sentimentally at his 
coat-sleeve, which is not in the least threadbare; “but you are too young 
to know the bitterness of your own words. Miss Lovell,” and he took 
his hat off with mock deference to the ground, “good-bye, and set 
your mind at rest. I am not at all likely to turn traitor: only, when 
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we meet next in the pleasant retirement of Staffordshire, speak to me 
with a little more kindness—shall I say gratitude ?—than you have 
done this morning!” And he turned from her, and with his accus- 
tomed air of dandy indifference, strolled away in an opposite direction 
across the sands. 

Her secret, so far, was safe, then. And yet, with a sinking heart 
Archie felt that it had been better every other tongue in Morteville 
had spoken of her at once than that Captain Waters should track her 
out in her new English life; that Captain Waters, alone, should have 
it in his power to betray her ! 


CHarTer XXIV. 
FOUND DROWNED. 


Ar about four o’clock on the day succeeding his dinner-party, Mr. 
Dennison left his chambers in the Temple and walked forth, with 
quiet composed demeanour, along the Strand in the direction of the 
west. He was admirably got up, as usual: frock-coat, well-fitting 
boots, lavender gloves stitched with black, walking-stick-umbrella : his 
tie, his linen, his whiskers, all irreproachable. Poor Maggie would 
want to see him, he said—nay, he thought this, to himself: after the 
cold parting at his chambers the night before, it was only right that 
he should go and hold out the olive-branch of peace. He would take 
her away for one of those country dinners she so loved to Richmond : 
there would be just time to get off by the five o’clock train if he hur- 
ried her in her dressing: and if there was half an hour to spare he 
would take her round to Regent Street and give her a new bonnet to 
goin. It was hard to a woman’s heart, doubtless, to have to wear an 
old velvet hat in August, poor girl! A French bonnet and a new 
dress would be the best means of setting everything right. between 
them! And still Mr. Dennison’s eyes glanced quickly, nervously, at 
the placards of every news-shop he passed: his ear greedily drank in 
every word of dislocated, mispronounced intelligence that the hoarse 
voices of the news-boys, now issuing forth from the different offices 
with the evening papers, were shouting around him as he walked 
along. 

When he had got within about thirty or forty yards from the open- 
ing to Cecil Street he was forced to stop; so dense a crowd had 
gathered round a red-and-orange placard placed outside an office 
door close upon his right. 

“Earliest intelligence—Clerk suspected of embezzlement—Horrid 
case of poisoning in Leeds—Found drowned,” yelped out a boy in ac- 
cents that might have been Chaldee or Sanscrit; and running each 
ghastly announcement into the other, so as to render them wholly 
unintelligible to any save the preternaturally sharpened sense of one 
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of his hearers. “Clerk suspected of embezzlement—Poisoning in 
Leeds—Found drowned.” 

The cold dew started upon Robert Dennison’s forehead ; another 
voice besides the news-boy’s shrill treble made itself heard to him 
amidst all the uproar of the London streets. “Found drowned.” 
Why, what nervous fancies were these he had upon him? What 
interest had he in these vulgar horrors of the penny papers? He 
wanted quiet and rest; the rest he would get in the green Richmond 
shades with Maggie. Cecil Street was here close at hand; he would 
call for her at once, take her to the milliner’s, poor child! and 
be happy, looking at her pleasure, as in the old days of their 
love 

And he laid his hand heavily on the news-boy’s shoulder ; took and 
paid for a paper, and walked on with it folded in his hand—keeping his 
eyes steadily away from the flaming placard, yet seeing, with weird 
clairvoyance, two words written there, larger, more blood-coloured 
than the rest !—in the direction of his wife’s lodgings. 

Nearly opposite to Cecil Street he came to a small chop-house or 
coffee-room ; not the sort of place Mr. Dennison would generally have 
condescended to enter; however, when he had half-passed the window, 
he suddenly said to himself that he would never be able to keep up in 
this stifling heat unless he got some iced soda-water, water, fluid of any 
kind to allay his thirst, and after hesitating irresolutely for a minute, 
he turned back, and stepped inside the door. 

“Teed soda-and-brandy? Yes, sir. Will you take a table, sir?” 
said the mistress of the establishment obsequiously, and looking in- 
stantly, as all women of her class did look, upon Dennison as a tremen- 
dous aristocrat. So Mr. Dennison took a table, one of the three little 
rounds of marble the room possessed, and turning his face in such a 
position that no one in the room could witness its expression, opened 
out his paper and searched it over for the day’s news. 

“Found drowned. At about ten o'clock last night, two men 
occupied in a vessel just below London Bridge, heard a sound like the 
ery of a woman in distress, and immediately afterwards the splash of 
some heavy body struck the water a few yards, as it seemed, from 
where the barge was moored. They raised an immediate alarm, and 
the river police with drags were on the spot at once; but for a long 
time their search was fruitless. At three o’clock this morning, how- 
ever, the body of a girl was found, drifted in among some shipping, 
three or four hundred yards down the river, and bearing evident 
signs of having been dead some hours. The unfortunate deceased 
was respectably dressed, and wore a plain gold or marriage ring tied 
by a piece of ribbon round her throat. The police are already actively 
engaged in investigating this mysterious tragedy; and from the fact 
of a handkerchief that deceased had on her person being marked with 
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@ monogram, we shall no doubt, before long, be enabled to present our 
readers with further and important details.” 

For a moment Robert Dennison was stunned: felt neither remorse, 
nor grief, nor pain, nor was sensible of fear; only stared vacantly at 
the pattern of the gaudy paper on the opposite wall—a filigree trellis- 
work, with tier above tier of absurd Swiss shepherdesses looking out 
from between arsenic green leaves. (Will he ever forget that trellis- 
work, those shepherdesses ? In every illness, in every lonely sleepless 
night, will they not pursue him, the phantom background to all 
terrible nightmares, while he lives?) What he saw next was, that 
they had brought him his soda-and-brandy: and with a physical 
effort, so great as to cause him actual pain, he put out his hand and 
raised the glass to his lips. Something prevented him from swallow- 
ing a drop. The brandy must be bad, he thought. He never could 
swallow bad brandy. He would go on at once to Maggie, take 
her away to the country, and And then, abruptly, with 
sharp, with awful distinctness, all the meaning, all the danger of his 
position took palpable shape before his mind. A handkerchief marked 
with a monogram. The police actively engaged already. What if 
they tracked out Maggie’s lodgings—for he felt as if heaven’s voice 
had spoken that it was she—among her things were notes of his; 
photographs of his; her marriage lines: everything. What if they 
found how last night she had been to him, to her husband, for shelter, 
and how he had turned her out—(his own servant, some chance listener 
on the stairs, might be brought to witness this against him)—turned 
her out, in her forlorn despair, to die upon the London streets! 

He was a lawyer by nature as well as by profession ; and every detail 
ef the situation arranged itself with mechanical clearness, without an 
effort of volition, almost, before his intelligence. Robert Dennison, 
this man who had thrust his wife brutally from her rightful place, and 
who stood in direct extremity of exposure and downfall, seemed, in these 
first minutes, scarcely more intimately connected with himself than any 
client would have done whose case had happened to be placed in his 
hands, and whose sufferings or whose guilt concerned him only in as 
far as they heightened or lessened the chances of discovery. “ Margaret 
Dennison,” said his brain, while his heart kept cold and still, “left her 
lodgings yesterday evening; went to her husband and was repulsed 
by him; and to-day is dead. Everything that can mutely identify 
Robert Dennison as her husband, is to be found among the things 
that she left behind her at her lodgings; and these, unless active 
measures be taken at once, will be, in all human probability, at the 
end of a few more hours in the hands of the police—the placards with 
which the town must soon be covered scarcely failing to arrest the 
attention of the master or mistress or servants of the lodging-house.” 

Unless active measures be taken at once. What measures? A 
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remark that his wife had made to him last night came back, word for 
word, before his memory, as if in answer. “I’ve paid off the lodgings 
and left them. You may send for my things to-morrow, if you like.” 
This simply was what he had todo. He got up, put the paper in his 
pocket, paid for the untasted soda-and-brandy, then went out and 
walked back along the Strand, till he came to a stationer’s shop. 
This he entered, bought a sheet of note-paper and envelope; and 
leaning on the counter to write, addressed a few lines to the landlady 
of the house in Cecil Street, begging that Miss Neville’s luggage 
might be sent to her by the bearer. One of Dennison’s accomplish- 
ments from the time he was a boy had been a trick of imitating 
admirably the handwriting of any person he chose; and this note was 
written in the precise half-flourish half-scrawl of poor Maggie. He 
signed it “ Lucy Neville,” the name by which she had passed, sealed 
it, paid for the paper and envelope—carefully counting the change 
out of sixpence; then walked on, cityward still, and with no more 
hurried step, no more sign of perturbation on his face than usual. 
Before the archway of a coach or parcel-office, close by the Olympie 
Theatre, he stopped, looked at his watch, and stepping inside the 
archway, inquired from a group of three or four men who were 
standing there if he could get a porter to fetch some luggage for him 
from Cecil Street? One of the men, a licensed porter, volunteered for 
the job on the spot; and twenty minutes later, Robert Dennison, who 
disappeared in the interval—oh, the cycle, the eternity of those twenty 
minutes !—saw the well-known new portmanteau and bonnet-box that 
had been the companions of his wedding-tour, driven up before the 
office door on the roof of a cab. 

Maggie had not returned to her lodgings then: for, up to the present 
moment, this had been a moral, not an actual certainty with him! 
“You haven’t been long, my man,” he said, addressing the porter, 
“They had the things all ready for you, I suppose.” 

“Well, yes,” the porter answered, “the boxes were standing ready in 
the hall, and for the matter of that the landlady wasn’t over civil in 
saying they ought to have been taken before noon, when the week 
was up. And here are the lady’s keys, sir,” he added, taking some- 
thing wrapped in avery dirty bit of paper, and giving them to Den- 
nison. “The lady left them on the chimney, and I was to say from 
Mary, which she ars’t me—after the landlady were gone—that she’d 
never let ‘em out of her own pocket, and the lady needn’t fear but that 
her things was safe.” 

“ All right,” said Dennison, carelessly, but with a strange sense of 
the way in which chance now, as throughout his life, seemed to be 
with him. “All right. What do you want for the job? Two shil- 
lings—what, for less than half an hour’s work? no.” 

He paid the porter the exact sum that was due to him—nothing 
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more likely, he thought, to awaken suspicion than ever paying any 
man a farthing more than his due—and jumping into the cab, 
ordered the driver to go to the Shoreditch Station. When he had got 
some way along Fleet Street, however, something seemed to make him 
change his mind; and getting out, he paid and dismissed the cab, 
deliberately waited with his luggage for three or four minutes just by 
the open space or foot-passage which leads up to Saint Bride’s Church, 
then hailed another cab and drove back quietly to his own chambers 
in the Temple. Had his servant been at home, a different and a more 
involved plan might, perhaps, have been forced upon him. But the 
boy, by his permission, had gone out for the remainder of the day; 
and judging with calm dispassionate coolness—the lack of which drives 
the majority of guilty men into acts of rash self-betrayal—Dennison 
decided that the safest place in England for him to go to now would 
be his own chambers. A better or a weaker man, circumstanced as he 
was, would have striven, perhaps, to make away with every evidence 
of his comnection with Maggie: all that Dennison felt it impera- 
tively necessary for him to destroy were the proofs of his marriage. 
He was bold through temperament and through education alike: and 
on principle ever chose the most open game that could be played. By 
taking away these things of hers out of London, by attempting to 
destroy them with every device that the “crooked wisdom” of cun- 
ning could suggest, there had been, he knew, a thousand times more 
risk than in driving with them straight to his own rooms, and, if need 
be, conducting the first detective officer who should come to question 
him to the closet where they lay. 

The one-armed old pensioner who generally acted as Mr Dennison’s 
porter, happened at the moment of his arrival to have gone round to 
his home in the nearest court to tea ; so the cabman, helped by Robert 
himself, carried up the luggage, without being met by any one, to the 
second floor; where Mr. Dennison paid and discharged him. The 
placard “ gone out of town” which the boy had hung outside the door 
of the chambers he took down, as soon as he had unlocked the door 
and carried the luggage inside. A weaker man would, probably, again 
have erred on the side of prudence by leaving the placard where he 
found it; but Dennison, rapidly summing up every possibility of sus- 
picion that could arise against him, had decided in an instant upon 
removing it. He possessed the true, inborn genius of cunning; not 
mere skin-deep aptness for cunning when occasion arises ; and had the 
most thorough mistrust at all times as to the evidence of his own 
senses. He saw no one, certainly, as he came up the stairs, but how 
should he say that no one saw him? If any human eye had watched 
him in, and then saw the placard “ not at home” still on his door, this 
circumstance alone might give birth to inquiry. In the hundreds of 
criminal cases that he had studied—not that he, Robert Dennison, was 
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a criminal, this struck him only as a general fact—he had remarked 
how invariably men themselves help on the discovery of the real truth 
by the very means they employ to prevent suspicion. To have allowed 
the legal evidence of his marriage to remain in Cecil Strect, would have 
been the hardiness of a fool. To act, now that he held them in pos- 
session, as near as possible with the quiet straightforwardness of an 
innocent man, was what his temperament and his reason alike bade 
him do. 

The venetians of his windows were all pulled down tight; shutting 
out whatever air stirred on the river or in the Temple Gardens, but 
letting in that strange baked atmosphere, void of oxygen, and charged 
with all nameless evil compounds, peculiar probably to London more 
than to any other city in the world during July and August. Den- 
nison felt as though the closeness would stifle him ; and crossing over 
to the window hastily pulled up one of the blinds above his head. The 
cords gave a creaking sound as he drew them; and a group of two or 
three little children, at play in the gardens beneath with their nurse, 
a tall dark girl, about the growth and age of Maggie, looked up at him, 
nurse and all, and laughed. 

Bold as he was, and crafty, and alert against surprise, some weaker 
element there was, some lingering human association yet, in Robert 
Dennison’s heart; and it stirred—ay, for an instant palsied every 
fibre of his stout frame at this moment. 

Palsied by the sound of children’s unconscious voices! by a girl’s 
face that happened to have something the complexion or the smile of 
Maggie’s! Why, what folly, what contemptible cowardice was this 
that was falling upon him? 

He smiled to himself to think what tricks a man’s nerves, the 
miserable material tramways of his intelligence! can in some dis- 
ordered conditions of the system or the weather play upon him. But 
he let down the blind again with singular haste notwithstanding. 
The sun shone in that way, he remembered ; the room after all must 
be cooler if he kept it darkened 

. . . And then he carried the boxes into his bedroom, took the keys 
out from his pocket, and kneeling down upon the floor, set himself with 
a supreme effort of will, and with hands as trembling and as cold as hers 
had been when she left him last, to the accomplishment of his task. 








{Letters to Joseph. 


BY EDMUND YATES. 


No. 1.—oN HIS RECENT ANNIHILATION. 


THERE was no occasion, my dear Joseph, fer you to have forwarded 
me that number of The Tickler newspaper, containing that spirited 
notice of your last book. As your intimate friend, I had read every 
line of the attack upon you within ten minutes after the porter had 
sent it into the morning-room at the Club, and with many a depreca- 
tory hum and ha had sniggered over the clever manner ‘in which the 
literary drummer had laid on the cat. Even if I had not seen it at 
the Club, even if I had not had my attention called to it by many of 
our common friends, it was impossible that I should miss it, as, accord- 
ing to the usual practice in such cases, wherever there is anything 
flagrant about myself or my friends, I found a copy of the paper 
addressed to me, and sent by post to my residence, with, in order that 
there may be no mistake about it, the portion which I am particularly 
desired to read, margin-scored with a red chalk pencil. You see it 
would be a great pity that the talent of the honest fellow who wrote 
the article should be unappreciated, and as all his hard-hitting, though 
on the boy-and-frog principle, death to you, would scarcely be amusing 
or interesting to everybody else, it is above all things necessary that 
he should have some reward for his labour in addition to his very 
mild honorarium ; and hence he forwards, or causes to be forwarded 
to you, a copy of his castigatory notice, and gives an additional 
piquancy to his nightly grog by a mental picture of your writhings and 
anguish. But having lived in the world some years longer than 
you, and having had my share of this kind of thing, I write for the 
purpose of pointing out to you that, even under this terrible onslaught, 

Life has yet a spot or two sufficiently green to recompense you for | the 
trouble of living, and to prevent you considering yourself ‘ wholly 
annihilated.” The very time of year is favourable, it is the season of 
whitebait and sowchée, of Greenwich and Richmond dinners, of long 
drives in easy-swinging barouches, or on dashing drags, with charming 
women through the scent-laden air, of luxurious lollings on river- 
banks, or happy idleness on the sea-beach. Under such circumstances, 
life is enjoyable, though you have recently read in a penny, twopenny, 
or even a sixpenny periodical, that you have neither talent, tact, nor 
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taste, and that though you might possibly make a livelihood at clean- 
img boots, it is quite clear you never can succeed in writing books. 
And, to arrive at this feeling, you must in the first place understand 
that there are people in the world who have not read the article in 
your dispraise, or who, having read it, have not bestowed a second 
thought on it, or on you—whose name they had never previously 
heard. I can perfectly appreciate your great difficulty in compre- 
hending this, recollecting, as I do, the increase in your stature and the 
amount of additional roll in your swagger about three years ago, when 
you were firmly persuaded that passers-by in the street were pointing 
you out to each other as the author of “A week in Paris,” that charm- 
ing paper in the Mastodon—your first literary effusion, I believe ? But 
still, depend upon it, it is the fact. I read it, as I have said, and so did 
Glubber, and Hartbyrne, and Byles, and many other gentlemen employed 
in journalism, who, because you are in the habit of consorting with 
them, you think “ the world.” But, believe me, there are scores of 
houses at which you, a well-whiskered and well-mannered young man, 
with powers of dancing equal to, and powers of conversation above the 
average, where you fill up awful pauses in consequence of retarded 
entrées with your pleasant anecdotes of the aristocracy (of whom, by 
the way, I have observed you of late getting too fond), where you 
dance with young ladies who were not quite so young as they were, 
and where you leave your cards with commendable assiduity ; there 
are scores of such houses, I say, where they scarcely know that you 
“write for the papers,” as they call it; and there are many of them 
where such a character would be anything but a recommendation. 
One of the most common mistakes made by young men who enter 
upon the literary career is, that all appertaining to it and its profes- 
sors is interesting to the world at large; they imagine that there is 
as much intriguing for a glimpse of the Laureate’s proof-sheets as for 
the possession of a card for a Court ball, that the title of Mr. Dickens’s 
new novel is as eagerly sought after as a reliable tip for the Derby, that 
tobe a sound philosopher or a brilliant writer is as great as being a 
bold speculator or a successful jockey. With a ridiculous vanity they 
compare small things with great, and I am afraid you, my dear 
Joseph, are not free from this suspicion. You will find, during your 
journey through life, that there are actually people who are more in- 
terested in the war news from the Continent than in the ultimate fate 
of Armadillo the Avenger, and who, while aw courant with the mys- 
teries of the stock-market, are content to remain in ignorance as to 
who is the real London correspondent of the Epping Sausage. Nay 
more, should you by some singular mischance find yourself in an outer 
ring of barbarism, find yourself in society where you are unknown, you 
must console yourself by remembering—what perhaps you may have 
heard before—that the name of the author of “ Vanity Fair,” was entirely 
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unknown to a great Oxford don, and that on mentioning himself as 
the writer of his immortal work, he was asked if it were not ‘“ some- 
thing in the style of Bunyan.” 

You may, I think, find another source of consolation in the fact that 
the criticism, however strongly worded, however pungently put, is 
but the opinion of one man, and he, in all probability, a man whose 
spoken dictum, if it were traced home to him, would not cause you an 
emotion. Criticism in England is, for the most part, anonymous, and 
its sole power for good or harm is due to the position held by the 
organ in which it appears. The lash which is applied in the name 
of the Minerva is wielded probably by some genial gentleman who, 
himself having courted the muses, and having failed in inducing the 
assembled Nine, or any one of them, to descend to his top-story, has 
“taken it out” of his more successful brethren, and earns an honest 
weekly wage as “a slasher.” It is not very difficult to be smart, and 
in smartness lies the real salt of modern criticism. Shooting from be- 
hind the shield of your organ, you can be deliciously spiteful against 
the object of your attack ; if he be utterly unknown, you have grand 
opportunities of lamenting that so great a genius had not appeared 
sooner to illumine the literary horizon; if he have previously 
published a work or two, you can look him up in “ Men of the Time ;” 
comment upon his age; be facetious about the place of his birth ; 
quote Henry Taylor to the effect that “the world knows nothing of 
its greatest men,” and in either case you can make great fun out of 
any misprints which a not too careful revision of the proof-sheets has 
allowed to remain. If you have paid attention to these things — 
you have not, my dear Joseph, I know; you have been like most young 
men, too much absorbed in yourself to care for what may have hap- 
pened to others—but if you had, you would have noticed a great 
change in certain organs of criticism of late days. It used to be the 
fashion a few years ago to revile what was called “the silver-fork school ;” 
the anonymous young gentlemen of ten years since, who, having failed 
as writers, were good enough to direct our tastes, were always vaunt- 
ing the glories of the tap-room and the “ sanded floor,” were enthusi- 
astic on the subject of the “tumbler,” were grimly furious with writers 
who went the length of parting their hair, and spoke with undisguised 
contempt of the weakminded dolts who objected to dirty hands. 
Nowadays we have changed all that; rumours of reviews written by 
members of the peerage, are rife; sarcastic sneers or chastened pity at 
the ignorance of the “inner life” of Belgravia exhibited by novelists 
pervade our critical journals; and those who were erst the raggedest 
robins of Bohemia, interlard their writings with the names of wines 
which they have copied from the tavern carte, and don a costume 
which, save from the badness of its boots, might enable them to pass 
as members of decent society. 
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You tell me though, and justly, that. no matter who the critic may 
be—be he Bohemian or Belgravian, wise or foolish, judicial or biassed 
—it is not by him, but by the organ in which his criticism appears, that 
the public is led; youadd, with less truth—indeed in a most preposte- 
rous manner—that an adverse review in the Saturday Sling or the Pic- 
cadilly Journal is enough to “ crush a man for ever.” Believe me, my 
dear Joseph, you are wrong. I have known men who have been jumped 
upon (metaphorically, of course) by the heaviest weights employed on 
both those admirable periodicals, and who are yet alive, and manage to 
eat, drink, go into capital society, ay, and receive large prices from 
the publishers and great admiration from the public, notwithstanding ! 
To be thwacked by the dirty bludgeon of Buster, to have your eye- 
balls pinched and your hair pulled by Slink, who is the essence of mild 
spite, and always reminds one of a captious curate, these are unplea- 
sant things, but they are not mortal! The world does not know 
Buster or Slink, but believes in the periodicals in which their attacks 
appear, you say! Granted, but even the greatest literary periodicals 
are not infallible ; sometimes the judgment which they pronounce is not 
endorsed by even the educational portion of the public, and occasion- 
ally they have been forced to eat their own words, or rather to ignore 
their own previously expressed opinions, and to chant in an ex- 
actly opposite key. I happen to have at hand some back volumes 
of that charming periodical the “Quarterly Review,” which, as Mr. 
Gladstone recently expressed, it, is the “food which is served up for 
the intellectual appetites of the highest classes,” and looking through 
them recently, I have been very much charmed, not merely with their 
genial appreciation of youthful talent, and the truly humorous and 
pleasant style in which they are written, but with the noticeable fore- 
sight displayed in them, and the predictions which future experience 
has ratified. 

In volume forty-nine, now, for instance, there is a review of some 
poems by a wretched scribbler called Alfred Tennyson, who has never 
since been heard of, and whose writings receive the contempt they 
deserve. The critic opens with an apology for having overlooked Mr. 
Tennyson’s first volume, and goes on to say, “but we gladly seize the 
opportunity of repairing an unintentional neglect, and of introducing 
to the examination of our more sequestered readers a new prodigy of 
genius—another and a brighter star of that galaxy or milky way of 
poetry of which the lamented Keats was the harbinger.” Of course 
this is what Mr. Artemus Ward calls “sar-kazzum,” as the reviewer 
takes care to let you know, lest you should make any mistake about 
it, by his use of italics; and the next sentence is in a similar strain. 

“Warned by our former mishap, wise by experience, and improved, 
as we hope, in taste, we have to offer Mr. Tennyson our tribute of 
unmingled approbation, and it is very agreeable to us, as well as to our 
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readers, but our present task will be merely the selection, for their 
delight, of a few specimens of Mr. Tennyson’s singular genius, and 
venturing to point out, now and then, the peculiar brilliancy of some 
of the gems that irradiate his poetical crown.” Shortly afterwards I 
find a quotation and the comment on it, the latter again brimming 
over with Artemus Ward’s peculiar attribute. Here they are: 


“____oth forward flee, 
By town and tower, and hill and cape and isle, 
And in the middle of the green salé sea, 
Keeps his blue waters fresh for many a mile.” 


“ A noble wish beautifully expressed, that he may not be confounded 
with the deluge of ordinary poets, but amidst the discoloured and 
briny ocean still preserve his own fresh tints and sweet savour. He 
may be at ease on this point; he never can be mistaken for any one 
else. We have but too late become acquainted with him, but we assure 
ourselves that if a thousand anonymous specimens were presented to 
us we should unerringly distinguish him by the total absence of any 
particle of salt!” 

What a funny dog it is! Yet oh! a little hard on poor Mr. Tenny- 
son, isn’t he? I have only space for one more extract, again quotation 
and comment. 

“ Sweet as the noise in parched plains, 

Of bubbling wells that fret the stones, 

(If any sense in me remains) 

Thy words will be—thy cheerful tones, 

As welcome to my crumbling bones.” 
“ Tf any sense in me remains! This doubt is inconsistent with the 
opening stanza of the piece, and, in fact, too modest; we take upon 
ourselves to assure Mr. Tennyson that, even after he shall be dead and 
buried, as much sense will still remain as he has now the good fortune 
to possess.” 

You will perceive, my dear Joseph, that true, discriminating and 
gentlemanly as that criticism was, Mr. Tennyson has had the good 
fortune to survive it. 

My next selection shall be from volume fifty-nine, published in 
the year 1837, where, in a review of the first seventeen numbers of 
the “ Pickwick Papers” I find the following prophetic passage : 

“Having made up our minds as to the origin of Mr. Dickens’s 
popularity, it remains to add a word or two as to its durability, of 
which many warm admirers are already beginning to doubt, not, it 
must be owned, without reason; for the last three or four numbers 
are certainly much inferior to the former ones, and indications are not 
wanting that the peculiar vein of humour which has hitherto yielded 
such attractive metal is worn out. This, indeed, from its very nature, 
must have been anticipated by any clear-sighted and calculating 
okserver from the first.” 
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Oh, delightful, ‘‘clear-sighted, and calculating observer!” Oh, 
genial prophet, oh, kindly encourager of rising talent, how wise were 
thy words! Since then the “ particular vein of humour” which, 
nearly thirty years ago, you generously pronounced to be “ worked 
out,” has yielded Dotheboys Hall, the Squeerses, the Crummleses, the 
Mantalinis, Mrs. Nickleby; the Dodger, Fagin, Bumble; Quilp, 
Dick Swiveller, Codlin and. Short, Sampson Brass, Mr. Chuckster, 
and the Marchioness; Sim Tappertit, Mr. Chester, Dennis the 
hangman, Miggs, Mrs. Varden, and Grip the raven ; Pecksniff, Mark 
Tapley, Mrs. Todgers, Bailey junior, all the American characters, and 
Mrs. Gamp; Captain Cuttle, Toots, Bunsby, Major Bagstock, the 
Native, Cousin Feenix, and Mrs. Skewton; Micawber, Traddles, 
Peggotty, and Barkis; the young man of the name of Guppy, Miss 
Flite, Boythorn, and Skimpole ; Joe Gargery, Pumblechook, Jaggers, all 
the characters in the Christmas books, all the personages met by the 
Uncommercial Traveller! For nine-and-twenty years since that 
criticism was written, has the “ worked-out author” gone on producing 
characters which are household words in English literature and 
English social life! After this specimen of criticism and its result, I 
think, my dear Joseph, you will own that you need not feel crushed, 
even by the tremendous onslaught of the Tickler. 

While I am on this subject I cannot refrain from giving a 
specimen of the Quarterly Reviewer's prophetic accuracy on a social 
matter. In a notice of Mr. Rowland Hill’s pamphlet on his proposed 
plan of post-office reform, he says, ‘‘ Whatever may be thought of 
the abstract advantages of a general penny postage, Mr. Hill's. 
specific plan has broken down on almost every point, both as to the 
facts on which it professes to stand, and on the results which it 
promises.” 

And a little further on the writer is not content with showing up 
the undoubted commercial failure of this preposterous scheme of penny 
postage, but he shows us the harrowing effects on morality should it 
be introduced. 

“After all no one can doubt that the low postage will gradually 
increase the amount of general correspondence, and nowhere, we 
believe, so much as in letters of friendship amongst the middle and 
lower classes,—a great advantage, a great increase to individual 
happiness, and in some cases perhaps a preservative from evil by 
maintaining the family tie; but even this advantage will not be 
unmixed. Will clerks write only to their fathers, or girls to ther 
mothers ? Will not letters of romance cr love, intrigue or mischief, 
inerease in at least equal proportion 2? Does any natural mind doubt 
that there will be on this point of the question a balance of good and 
evil? And even admitting what it would be hard to prove, that there 
should be a preponderance of good, can it be shown that the prepon-~ 
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derance shall be so great as to compensate the other, as we think, 
inevitable disadvantages ?” 

Having quoted this wretched twaddle merely for the purpose of 
showing you what rubbish was shot into the great Tory organ in what 
were supposed to be its palmy days, I return to my muttons—to you, 
my dear Joseph, and to the sensitive young gentlemen of your class, 
and beseech you to bear up under what you imagine to be a great 
misfortune, but what is really none at’ all. You thought your 
publisher an unfeeling brute, when, with a great chuckle of delight, 
he told you that the Tickler’s review was very likely to call attention 
to and cause a certain demand for your book. But was not that 
thoroughly natural in him? The critic had not made any unpleasant 
remarks about the publisher, who looks upon the whole thing as an 
essentially commercial transaction, and has no more thought for you 
in the matter than has the cheesemonger for the dairyman whence 
he obtains his wares. That the article supplied should be saleable 
is all that is required of the salesmen in both cases. And above all 
things, I implore you lay aside all ridiculous ideas of revenge, and 
threats of “unearthing the scoundrel who, &c.” If you succeeded 
in “ unearthing” the writer of the notice in the Tickler you would 
probably find that he was an intimate friend—which would be very 
unpleasant—or some one whom you had never heard of, or who hail 
never heard of you, until he had your book sent him, perhaps a 
deaf clergyman down in Cumberland, and by no means Buster or 
Slink, or any of the known slashers whom you have credited with the 
attack. 

In Mr. Sala’s excellent story, “ Colonel Quage’s Conversion,” we are 
told of the wretched religionists who are thrashed by the mighty 
blacksmith, that “some take it fightin’, some take it lyin’ down, like 
lambs.” In all cases of hostile criticism, which is anonymous, I 
advise the recipient to take the punishment “like a lamb, lyin’ down.” 
He does not know his assailant, he is like one who fighteth the air, 
he does not know his enemy’s weak points, while every writhe and 
jump which he may give shows that the writer’s arrow has gone 
home, and delights the cynical archer safely ensconced behind the 
tower. In the case of a criticism being acknowledged by the name of 
its writer being attached to it, I am rather disposed to advise the 
adoption of the other course, and “ take it fightin’,” that is, if you are 
likely to make any fight of it, and this brings me to another portion 
of my subject. 

Until very recently English criticism was entirely anonymous, 
indeed, it is only within the last fourteen months that the “ Fortnightly 
Review ” was started, with the avowed object of having all the opinions 
therein promulgated ratified by the names of the authors. This 
design has been so thoroughly carried out, that through four and 
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twenty numbers we have had the most self-sufficient, bumptious, 
and arrogant opinions on all sorts of subjects, forced upon us by 
gentlemen of whose existence we were hitherto ignorant, and whose 
names conveyed to us no sort of idea whatsoever. Dr. Livingstone we 
knew, but who was “Cooley” that he should undertake to point out 
“Dr. Livingstone’s Errors?’ Walker Wilkins asks us “ Were the 
Ancient Britons Savages?” and “ Buffum” describes his adventures 
in the Mont Cenis Tunnel. Surely the anonymous system and the 
editorial “ we” were much preferable to any ratification by gentlemen 
with such unknown and such singular names. Of course this remark 
does not apply to the editor, Mr. George Henry Lewes. Everybody 
has heard of him. He has seen everything, and done everything. 
He is— 
“ A man so various, that he seems to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ;” 


although perhaps not “in the course of one revolving moon,” yet 
certainly in the course of his life, he has been “ chemist, statesman, 
fiddler (’s critic), and”—well, I don’t know, but I think, if I 
remember rightly, that in his character of “ Vivian,” contributor to 
the Leader newspaper, he very much resembled the last character 
mentioned by the poet. One of the best German scholars of the day, 
an excellent biographer, and an erudite natural philosopher, deeply 
versed in anatomy and physiology, he has even condescended to 
translate very badly one very good and one very bad French play (the 
first, The Game of Speculation, the second, The Chain of Events, 
which Jerrold called The door-chain, to keep people out of the house) 
and now, in the periodical under his guidance, he criticises all sorts of 
subjects with very delicious freedom. 

Now I suppose it will be allowed that praise or blame are mest 
valued when pronounced by acknowledged masters of the subject on 
which they were uttered. For instance, if Mr. Dickens were to praise 
my description of middle-class society, if the writer calling itself George 
Eliot were to blame my sketch of midland county rustic society, or 
if Mr. Anthony Trollope were to point out blunders in my description 
of clerical society, I, remembering “ David Copperfield,” “ Adam Bede,” 
and “ Barchester Towers,” should accept and acquiesce in their dicta. 
Similarly, when Mr. Lewes, author of the excellent ‘“ Life of Goethe,” 
reviews my biography, I bow to his rebuke ; when Mr. Lewes, author 
of the “ History of Philosophy,” of “Seaside Studies,” &c., reviews my 
philosophical treatise, I purr under his praise, but when Mr. Lewes, 
author of “ Ranthorpe” and of “ Rose, Blanche, and Violet,”’ reviews 
my novel, I cry “ question” and ask what the devil does he do in 
that galley! Of novelists Mr. Lewes is certainly not the rose, though 
he may perhaps be said to have vecé prés delle. And it is with the 
view of proving to you, my dear Joseph, that you must not feel your- 
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self ‘‘ utterly crushed,” even when smartly handled in a review signed 
by a well-known man, that I have read a recent notice by Mr. Lewes 
of a recent novel, and have hunted up from the “all these at 
fourpence” box at a book-stall a copy of Mr. Lewes’s novel of 
“ Ranthorpe,” and purpose offering upon both the following remarks : 

Says Mr. Lewes of the novel under his notice (written by a man 
whom we will call Mr. Blank), ‘‘ In judging of a novel, all depends on 
the point of view. If our standard be high we shall judge Mr. Blank 
severely. If our standard be that of the library, we shall judge him 
favourably.” Agreed, as to the ‘ point of view,” and if our standard 
be high, we shall judge Mr. Lewes severely. If our standard be 
that of the library, we cannot judge him at all; for ‘‘ Ranthorpe” was 
a dead flat failure in its day, and is utterly forgotten in ours. 

One of Mr. Lewes’s first complaints is against the “slang” which 
is to be found in Mr. Blank’s book, but which I contend is only to 
be found put into the mouths of convivial young artists, with whom 
such argot is common. But how does Mr. Lewes render the con- 
versation of some medical students in “ Ranthorpe” ? 


“Hallo! Harry, is that you? Well, how are you, old brick ?” 

“ How are you, Oliver? What have you been doing with yourself 
for the last century !” 

“Oh! flaring up.” 

“That of course. I was at the masquerade last night-—so jolly 
drunk!” This Harry uttered with the complacency which young men 
often assume when speaking of their vices; and Percy looked up 
involuntarily, but soon continued his search, though unable to avoid 
hearing their conversation. 

“ Oliver, are you going to the Cider Cellars to-night?” 

“Don’t know. Short of tin. Spent a couple of sovereigns last 
night.” 


Says Mr. Lewes, in his review: 

“We are perpetually having the details of ordinary life thrust 
upon our notice (and even these details are sometimes preposterously 
erroneous), indeed the disregard of reality, in conception and in 
language, approaches the fantastic.” 

Does it indeed ? Now, let us see how scrupulously real is the author 


of “ Ranthorpe” in his conversation between a nineteenth century 
girl and her lover. 


“T must court it,” he said, “ although I despise it. In London 
there is no success without friends. Everything is got by interest. 
Patient merit must be content with its patience.” 

“But can you not rely upon yourself ?” said she. 
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“No,” replied he, “I cannot in England; elsewhere I might. In 
England, merit unheralded wins no victory ; unpatronised, gains no 
attention : the soldiers win the battle, but the generals get the fame. 
If genius be struggling and starving, it may struggle and starve ; but 
if it seems to have no need of the world, the world is at its feet.” 

“ But, dearest, are you not already known? Your poems have been 
wonderfully successful; and your society is sought by those you call 
influential ; will they not assist you ?” 

“ Assist !” he said, bitterly. ‘ Yes—yes—the assistance of friends; 
we know that !” 

“ How bitter you are.” 

“Bitter? Ay, lessons of adversity are bitter! Is it not bitter 
to find youthful dreams nothing but dreams? To find all your hopes. 
unrealised, thoughts misunderstood, friends false, and fame a mockery ? 
Is it not bitter,” he continued, grinding his teeth, “ to see the courageous. 
heart of man cowed into nothingness by the swart shadow of 
Respectability ? Is it not bitter to see the tinsel of the gauds of life 
fixed on the pedestals where should stand the men of genius? Is it 
not bitter to discover that the grand mistake in life is sincerity, and 
that one had better have every vice, and agree with the world, tham 
every virtue and differ with it?” 
~ Wonderfully close, is it not? Quite a photograph of society ! 
All that about the “soldiers and the generals,” and the “ swart 
shadow of Respectability ;’ we have all of us said that sort of thing, 
and heard it said in drawing-rooms, a thousand times! 


Says Mr. Lewes :—“ For example, Mr. Blank undertakes to paint 
artist life in London, and the life of gentlemen and ladies. I don’t 
pretend to any knowledge of London Bohemia” (Oh, bashful Vivian 
Lewes! there are files of the Leader yet in the British Museum, 
remember, and old copies in the trunk shops!) “but no one can lay 
down the book, and imagine he has been shown a glimpse of actual 


life.” Of course not. For that glimpse you must go to “ Ranthorpe,” 
and here you get it: 


“ By the pencil Isola lived; by the pencil she contrived to satisfy 
her wants. Small indeed must those wants have been to be supplied 
from such a source ; but she was as prudent as she was diligent, and 
seldom knew the sharp pangs of hunger, except when she purchased 
them by a weakness for—art. 

“She was a true artist, however humble her talent of execution ; she 
had the genuine feeling and o’ermastering enthusiasm which only 
artists know. Whenever she had succeeded in executing a painting 
of more than ordinary beauty—whenever she had thrown more of her- 
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own feelings than usual into any work—she could not prevail upon 
herself to part with it; and although the need for the money she 
might receive for it was often very great, yet she could not let her 
prudence overcome her enthusiasm, she could not consent to sell her 
poetry, to part with her creations as merchandise, so she kept it, and 
lived upon a crust till another was finished.” 


Mr. Lewes is far more natural than Mr. Blank. Mr. Blank’s artists 
could not sell their pictures, Mr. Lewes’s would not—even when they 
were starving! This is “fantastic realism” with a vengeance! As 
to the portraiture of the “ lives of ladies and gentlemen,” Mr. Lewes is 
of course infinitely Mr. Blank’s superior. A man who makes a young 
lady in a ball-room tell an duthor that she “no longer believes in 
le morne désespoir of his poems,” and afterwards say, “Don't you 
admire Grisi? is she not delicteusement belle ?” accurately reproduces 
the conversation of the highest society. 

No, my dear Joseph, no! You are not “utterly crushed!” You 
are not even scratched! If you stick manfully to your work; if you 
are honest, industrious, and impartial, doing your best according to 
your lights, you will find yourself appreciated by the public and by 
your compeers, and only “annihilated” by curs who are always 
yelping at the heels of success. 








Jutellectual Flunkeyism. 


Turns are few things in human nature, however great or noble in the 
abstract they may be, that have not a weak and, generally, a ridiculous 
side as well. Theories and practices, which in their highest develop- 
ment are capable of exciting admiration or awe, may, when looked at 
in another light and from a different point of view, be fair subjects for 
a laugh or for asneer. In actual life the real always falls so deplorably 
short of the ideal, that persons who are moved by the best intentions 
possible, owing to the weakness of human nature in general, and the 
ungenial atmosphere of a stern matter-of-fact world, end by making a 
display which is either pitiable or absurd, or both. Grand enterprises 
and noble aims thus meet with most terrible falls. The motive may 
have been magnificent; but what is the result? Abstractedly con- 
sidered, no position or purpose can be finer than those of the teacher 
who regards it as his peculiar mission to denounce every phase of 
heresy or error, and to inculcate at every opportunity the saving 
principles of truth. But sublime principles demand no ordinary 
exponent. What Socrates or St. Paul may have done with great 
effect, is somewhat feebly performed by a youthful though enthusiastic 
curate. Judicious anathematizing goes, it is true, a long way; but 
unfortunately a substratum of argument is needed as well. Again, 
what nobler ideal can there be than the self-denying hero who syste- 
matically mortifies the grosser parts of his nature in order that his 
highest and most spiritual organs may be free from carnal lets and 
hindrances in the performance of their proper functions? And yet 
the sight of an emaciated ecclesiastic who, in the recesses of some 
sumptuous saloori, delights to dwell upon the beauties of Gregorian 
chaunts, upon the charms of vestments and stoles, and upon Easter 
or Christmas decorations, before a select female audience, is not exactly 
calculated to inspire emotions of the purest and most unmixed venera- 
tion. It is doubtless a very noble thing to win the applause of a 
gentle and appreciative sex, to be considered “exceedingly nice,” and 
to know that in Lent, at any rate, one has the reputation of being so 
conscientious as to carry one’s creed too far for one’s physical welfare, 
to be convinced that one is the spiritual physician of countless femi- 
nine souls, and to find a rich reward in a bounteous supply of beauti- 
fully worked slippers and languishing smiles. But to the profane 
male observer there is something bordering upon the laughable even 
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in the mission of the “ pet-parson.” In the same way, an endeavour 
to realize the contemplative life which Aristotle has described as so 
godlike and grand, to live purely for the beatitudes of intellectual 
rapture, unruffled by ordinary emotions, and careless of worldly pros- 
perity, is as lofty as anything that could be wished. Unfortunately 
the external evidences of such an existence are apt to be strangely 
tinged with the ludicrous. The old story of Sir Isaac Newton sitting 
all night with one boot off, lost in the effort to solve some abstruse 
astronomical problem, or of the lover who in a moment of philosophical 
abstraction so far forgot himself as to make a tobacco stopper of 
the fair one’s finger, ought of course to fill the hearer’s mind with 
sentiments of profound veneration. As a matter of fact, however, 
irreverent humanity has a tendency to smile at such anecdotes. It is 
the fault of humanity ; but it is to be feared that the error is irradi- 
cable. We may mention a few instances of the weak side in cases in 
which the consideration of the intrinsic merit and nobleness is cap- 
tivating enough. Among the various methods that have been pro- 
posed for the investigation of historical fact is one which endeavours to 
assign to every important event some distinct cause. Wars which 
have changed the fate of nations are thus referred to apparently 
insignificant motives of action—the caprice of a king, a courtier, or a 
mistress. Obviously there may be occasions in which this method is 
attended with extreme utility; but at times it can become absurd. 
Stile nez de Cléopatre eut été plus court toute la face de la terre aurait 
changé ; and as the destiny of the world is here made to depend upon 
the nose of Cleopatra, so would the advocates of this method of treat- 
ment represent a certain curtain lecture which king Darius received 
from his wife as the real origin of the wars between Persia and Greece, 
which form no unimportant epoch in the history of the world. Further 
following out these principles we shall arrive at the basest conceivable: 
form of hero-worship, and with a certain kind of hero-worship we have 
to deal. 

There has been a great attraction to mankind at all ages, in fixing 
upon some one person as the representative and guider of society ; and 
in speaking of opinions and principles, whose growth has been slow 
and gradual, as the products of the lifetime of an individual, and 
the immediate fruits of his solitary influence. It does not need much 
reflection to perceive whither such views are likely to tend. The hero 
himself possessing such paramount weight upon events in general, 
everything that he does, or says, or thinks, will be suffused with a certain 
halo of splendour. He will no longer be an ordinary human being, 
but a kind of god, who can, by the nodding of his head or the turning 
of his little finger, affect the character of whole centuries to come. 
What he wears, what he eats, his sleeping and his waking hours, his: 
walks, his wife, his children—all these will be legitimate subjects of 
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interest and inquiry. Curious crowds will gaze at him in the streets, 
photographers will supplicate for a sitting, the Arabs of the town will 
desire to touch even the hem of the garment of the great man. There 
are peculiar penalties attracted to the possession of greatness, and to 
all these he must patiently submit. When abroad he will occupy a 
somewhat similar position to that of the newly-imported and caged 
wild beast, with this essential distinction, that, while we may fairly 
believe the dumb animal to be insensible to these attentions, the human 
hero is, like common mankind, sensible to discomforts and incon- 
veniences. His house will be a sort of curiosity shop. The appear- 
ance of the windows, of the door, and of the doorstep, will be diligently 
studied. It is needless to say that an inundation of letters requesting 
autographs, or perhaps advice, will be for ever streaming in upon him. 
His only solitude will be some chamber fastened with bolts and bars, 
and inaccessible to the human eye. The glare of day he must, if he 
wishes for peace, eschew, and, like the present Laureate, and other cele- 
brities, take his walks abroad at night. Even, after such a life, death 
can hardly be said to end his earthly troubles: memoirs, biographies, 
and reminiscences, hideous distortions of reality, will issue in rapid 
succession from the press. Fulsome adulation will come from the 
pen of the journalist, and the lips of the preacher. Speculations will 
be entered upon as to the probable salvation of the great man’s soul : 
and the question of his eternal misery or bliss will form the title of 
sensation sermons. A deep and secret significance will be discovered 
in every trivial act of his past existence. Whatever of good he said or 
did must not be interpreted in the same manner that would be 
permissible in the case of his fellow men. This is not all. Perpetrators 
of versicles will do their worst to drag in his name into every 
conceivable kind of metre, and to make it do duty as a rhyme with an 
infinite variety of sounds. It is at least fair that such a fate should be 
generally reserved for the time when, it may be charitably supposed, 
his ear is deaf to mortal praise or blame. It is taking a horribly unfair 
advantage to molest his lifetime with printed pamphlets, which set forth 
each particular that concerns his every-day doings, his personal 
appearance, his aversions and his tastes, his pet weaknesses and his 
special friends. Hitherto this species of publication has been confined, 
at any rate, to America, and there it has given no offence, for the 
simple reason that personality in Transatlantic literature is not unfre- 
quently considered equivalent to spirit and to point. In England we 
have always been careful to avoid any remarks in public writing or 
speaking which could at all be regarded as unduly laying bare the 
private concerns of the great men of the time. But in this matter, as 
in others, we have lately taken a lesson from our American cousins. 
The occasion of the inaugural address of Mr. Thomas Carlyle at the 
Edinburgh University, has elicited printed records of the inner life of 
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the author of “Sartor Resartus” which are strangely at variance with 
our obsolete preconceived notions of etiquette and good taste. The 
speech itself has been republished in the form of a separate volume, 
with the addition of a brief treatise entitled “Preliminary,” and a 
“ Memoir,” both forming, as we are told, “a very appropriate intro- 
duction.” It is quite a mistake to suppose that Carlyle is “a gloomy 
misanthrope. Like Thackeray—and most other sensible authors—he 
has no disinclination to accept an invitation to a good dinner.” 
Indeed, he was quite lately the guest of the fashionable young officers 
on guard at St. James’s Palace, “ who were delighted at having the great 
man amongst them—and in full talk, too.” And then, with a charming 
unreserve, the author of these delightful pages informs us of the 
manner in which Leigh Hunt u8ed to get into pecuniary difficulties, 
and in which Carlyle was always ready to give him a helping hand. 
Really, it is deeply interesting to be told that the great thinker wears 
’ “a brown coat, and dark horn buttons, with a large slouched hat,” and 

that one day he found himself in an omnibus without threepence to pay 
the fare. Carlyle, it appears, always walks at night, “carrying an 
enormous stick,” on the possible services of which the writer of these 
pages, curiously enough, devotes a few interesting speculations. In the 
next place, we are told that the great man grooms his own horse, and 
a few lines lower down he is gracefully compared “to a skeleton 
guardsman.” It is quite alarming to think of the amount of drudgery 
through which the author must have passed during the collection of 
sufficient material for these “Preliminary” remarks. Indeed, we 
cannot but suppose that he has made it his particular business to 
inquire of the little street-boys, shopkeepers, and organ-grinders of the 
neighbourhood, what they have at past times known or seen of the 
celebrity of Cheyne Row. Quite pathetic is the lament of the 
decadence of Chelsea as a fashionable district. It is distressing that so 
much greatness should have chosen to dwell in a locality, now, alas ! 
sadly fallen from its old gentility. Subsequently we are treated to a 
very minute account of every peculiarity, in manner, character, 
feature and voice, which distinguishes Mr. Carlyle. By-the-by it seems 
rather strange that the compiler of the “ Memoir” should be so 
bewitchingly innocent as to quote a few lines from the Latter Day 
Pamphlets, in which a denunciation of the “ valet or ‘ flunkey ’ world” 
is contained. However, “rumours of the outward world” seldom 
reach Mr. Carlyle in his back study in Upper Cheyne Row, so that it 
is hardly possible for him to be disgusted or annoyed by these 
remarks. 

Disgust is, indeed, the only sentiment which such offences against 
delicacy and good taste call forth. Gossip, in an ordinary way, is 
little more than a mere waste of time, and if people who have plenty 
of leisure do not know what to do with themselves there is no real 
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reason why they should not busy themselves a little with their neigh- 
bours’ affairs. But a printed collection of tittle-tattle about an intel- 
lectual celebrity deserves some protest. After all he is a man, and it 
is a little bit too bad to treat him as if he was a monster—some ex- 
ceptional prodigy, whose movements and habits were in contradiction 
of the ordinary laws of nature. By all means, let the world in general 
have its innocent amusements, however insignificant and despicable 
they may be. Let persons discuss among themselves the customs 
and characters of all who bear names great in science, literature or 
art. But when such idle gossip is systematically promoted by the 
press, the legitimate limit of free thought and free expression has been 
somewhat overstepped. It must be remembered that these publications 
excite a novel and a noxious literary appetite, and one which, if it 
spreads, will create an equally objectionable supply. It is the boast of 
an Englishman that “a man’s house is his castle,” and though there is 
not the least advantage to be gained in making a mystery of the daily 
life of any one, it is a matter to provoke some little indignation when 
domestic privacy is pried into at the will of, and to suit the humour of, 
the inquisitive. There may, perhaps, be some to say that the interest 
which the public thus take in the home life of the great and good is 
but the loyal expression of their enthusiastic admiration for their 
public characters, and public writings; but even granting this, the 
fact still remains, that it is an enthusiasm which lamentably lacks 
discretion. What possible justification can there be for a restless craving 
to know how a man of note lives—what he wears, what he eats, 
when he walks out, and when he goes to bed? ‘There is not the 
least objection to intelligent readers forming their conception of a 
writer’s character from the stamp of his works; they may even go 
further, and conjecture whether their hero has light hair or dark ; 
whether he drinks claret or beer. But do not let them seek to find it 
out from personal inspection, or when they have made their discovery 
think that it is their duty to give their knowledge to the world at 
large. The worship of intellectual power can do no harm; but when 
people would scrutinize the habits of intellectual men, they cease to 
reverence the mind, and degenerate into victims of foolish curiosity and 
manufacturers of idle gossip. A child may be excused for wishing to 
know whether the author of his favourite fairy tales is really nothing 
more than a common man, or woman, with two legs, two arms, and a 
head, even as his father or mother has. But what is excusable, and 
possibly attractive in a child, is hardly creditable to an adult public, or 
to an adult writer. 

But there have been other offenders in this matter, and not less 
reprehensible—the Cheap Press. If there is one feature in our 
modern society of which we are prouder than of another, it is our daily 
penny newspapers, and the influence which they exert upon public 
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thought and taste it is almost impossible to exaggerate. Within the 
last few years, and as, perhaps, the natural accompaniment of the 
modern “sensation leaders,” there has been introduced into these 
omnipotent organs a very objectionable practice of attaching, in too 
many instances, some peculiarity in manner or appearance, to illus- 
trious politicians as a kind of distinguishing feature. Thus we are 
told that it is the custom of some of the principal parliamentary 
speakers to assume a certain attitude, of others to eye the house in a 
particular manner; while some are in the habit of taking lozenges at 
stated intervals, and others have an awkward trick of falling asleep. 
This, however, is not a very important evil. But whatever liberty he may 
take with M.P.’s, the journalist can hardly be justified in introducing 
a detailed account of the domestic affliction which some eminent man 
has sustained, simply because it is an attractive theme for an article. 
And here, once again, Mr. Carlyle has been the person sinned against. 
As is well known, Mrs. Carlyle died within a brief space of the delivery 
of the introductory address at Edinburgh ; and, notwithstanding the fact 
that she may have been “a woman of no ordinary mark,” it really 
hardly seemed decent in a writer in one of the most popular of the 
cheap daily papers to pass a few observations on her life and character. 
Is there to be no subject on which these remorseless purveyors of 
novelties will forbear to dictate? It may, of course, be a great conso- 
iation to “ the bereaved and desolate husband” to know that he has 
obtained a “ respectful tribute of heartfelt sympathy ” from the Daily 
Telegraph. It may be very well to plead that “the bereavement 
which has made his home desolate is one that will touch with genuine 
sorrow the heart of every man and woman, not only in these islands, 
but wherever English literature is dear ;” but we cannot help think- 
ing that the journalist had better have adhered to his first intention of 
not “somewhat rashly plucking aside the veil.” To talk of a “cry of 
commiseration for the death of her who so ministered to the greatest 
living teacher of his countrymen, arising wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken,” is nonsense and bad taste as well. And the matter 
is made still worse when it is remembered what, according to the writer’s 
own admission, is the peculiar nature of the “bereaved husband ”— 
“lonely, tender, and yet almost saturnine.” “ Balm,” and “ healing,” 
and “ bruised and lacerated hearts,” are expressions which have such a 
strangely conventional sound, that they had, in such a case, have been 
better left unsaid altogether. 

We shall do well zealously to guard against an Americanized 
periodical literature, and there have been one or two symptoms 
yecently of a tendency in this direction. The reform debate produced 
several unpleasant amenities in journalism. Mutual recrimination 
of a somewhat demonstrative character occurred, but these might, in a 
great degree have been the consequence of heated and rapid discussion. 
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The instances to which allusion has been already made, display the 
tendency in its most dangerous light. Newspaper writers ought to 
remember that they are, after all, something more than mere gossip- 
mongers; and that they can do better than paint the affliction of a 
stricken widower, or the countenance of an angry senator. Even effect 
‘may be purchased at too dear a price, and sensation is not the end 
of all writing. As for the compilers of memoirs of literary cele- 
brities, it may not be amiss to remind them that they will, be per- 
forming their task more effectually by endeavouring to analyze the 
style and thought of their writings, than by an elaborate attempt at 
portrait painting, or by recounting the various employments of their 
heroes at various houses, their favourite amusements, and their favourite 
dishes. A biographer has other duties to fulfil than those of a valet, 
and consequently other tidings to give. Above all it is quite possible 
to be spirited, minute, and accurate, without being obtrusively personal. 


T. H. 8. Escorts. 
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What the Panic did for my Drother George. 
A SKETCH, 


By CHARLES CLARKE, 
AUTHOR OF “ CHARLIE THORNHILL,” “ WHICH IS THE WINNER ?” ETC., ETC. 


THERE was a panic at the breakfast table. When I came down I 
found my father in a fit of the blue devils, and my mother not much 
better. My elder brother was not there, and my sister, the only one 
out, was probably sleeping off the effects of her last night’s amuse- 
ment. It was the height of the London season ; the middle of June; 
in fact, the week between Epsom and Ascot ; and the sun was shining 
into the breakfast room, with a successful effort to look in earnest. 
Everything had a cheerful appearance excepting ourselves. 

My father, Colonel Ffolliott, was a most agreeable gentlemanly 
person upon ordinary occasions; and enamelled our morning meal, 
which was always a late one, with scraps from the Times newspaper, 
and a running commentary of his own. He was said to have been 
a mawvais sujet in his youth; but had exchanged his wild oats 
for a fund of worldly wisdom and general sagacity. He had retained 
the piquant flavour of the early fruit without any of its deleterious 
characteristics. He possessed every capacity for enjoyment excepting 
the means of gratifying it. My mother was a lady of fashion, to a 
certain extent: and a very pleasant one. She knew everybody more 
or less; and went everywhere, as far as one pair of horses and her 
friends’ assistance would allow. Of course she was good-looking still, 
notwithstanding three grown-up children, of whom I was the youngest ; 
and two or three more down in the country, I-scarcely know which, 
whom we always forgot up in town ; excepting when we got an heb- 
domadal letter from the governess to tell us of their welfare, and the 
magnificence of the strawberry beds which were placed at their dis- 
posal. Mrs. Ffolliott read the Morning Post daily while her hair 
was being crimped by her maid; and her letters, which were numerous 
and entertaining ; and detailed her experiences, derived from either 
source, while she sipped her tea, or dallied with the crispest of dried 
toast. My sister Marion was a handsome clever girl, and my brother 
George the best fellow alive. Altogether it was a wonderfully pleasant 
breakfast table to sit down at. 

This morning we were dreadfully out of sorts. Something had 
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gone wrong; and as neither of my parents seemed inclined to en- 
lighten me as to the cause, ‘I was obliged to indulge in conjecture, 
which I did; helping its crudity with an excellent cételette a la 
sauce tartare. I was sure it was not a domestic quarrel, that 
wretched affliction of the respectable middle-classes. My father and 
mother had never quarrelled in their lives: they were much too well 
bred. Had the wrong man proposed for my sister? Impossible; for 
my mother kept all detrimentals at arms’ length; and she was sur- 
rounded by a perfect body-guard of eligibles, the worst of whom would 
have been an admirable parti for a penniless beauty. Perhaps George 
had committed himself, before my arrival, in some way, for I saw 
that he had already breakfasted, and was gone out: though, as he 
was heir to a good fortune, that was not likely. I had just arrived 
at the conclusion that my tutor had written from Christ Church to 
recommend country air for three terms to come, when my father 
breaking an egg and the silence together, asked me “if 1 had seen 
the paper that morning,” at the same time handing it to me. 

“No, sir,” said I, looking at my mother, who was surrounded by 
pink envelopes and “at homes ;” “ No, sir, have you ?” 

“Indeed, I have. We shall have to go abroad.” 

Now it so happened that this was a stereotyped method which my 
father had adopted for declaring his coming insolvency; but as I 
already knew something of the habits of Parisian society, and was sure 
that Mrs. Ffolliott would never get beyond that charming capital, 
I had ceased to think very mournfully of the alternative proposed. 
So I took the paper and the announcement without even a sigh. 

The first thing I saw was that the winner of the Derby was not 
likely to go for the Ascot Cup, and as I and my brother were dead 
against him, I didn’t care so much about that. Another princess too 
was going to be married, and charming as that princess was in my 
eyes, I felt it my duty to smother my feelings, which I did, I hope, 
successfully. ‘ Money lent on personal security at a fair rate of 
interest ; the utmost secrecy observed :” that certainly ought not to 
have produced the gloom which was around us. Indeed I read it 
aloud in the hope of dissipating the cloud: alas! without effect. 

“ Confound it, Charles,” at last said the Colonel, “how stupid you 
are; don’t you seé? Naylor and Smasham have gone for five 
millions.” And true enough, at the head of the column immediately 
preceding that of the sporting intelligence, was “ the gigantic failure 
of Naylor and Smasham.” 

“And who the deuce are Naylor and Smasham?” said I, with 
unfeigned astonishment. 

“Who are Naylor and Smasham? why, they’re a limited liability 
company, and have got some of my money. They failed last night it 
seems by the paper, just before four o'clock, and if you read you'll see 
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what a precious state of things it is. Just ring the bell, and order a 
cab. I suppose you want the brougham, my dear ?” 

“ Not till five o'clock. We're going to the Horticultural.” 

“ Where is George gone ?” said my father after a pause. 

“Haven't you seen him? No? Then he has gone down to the 
Hampton Court sale with Trelawny and Littledale.” 

“Then you'd better come with me.” And in ten minutes more we 
were on our way to Lombard Street. 

East of Temple Bar the crowd was greater than usual; and as we 
approached the precincts of the Mansion House, we were reduced to a 
foot’s pace. My father’s irritability was not allayed by the necessity 
of getting out to walk; and certainly the gloomy faces that met us, 
and the excited representatives of commerce who elbowed their way 
past us, with curses both loud and deep, some at their own folly, 
others at the rascality of the world in general and the bankrupts 
in particular, boded but little satisfaction to the shareholders and 
depositors in this unfortunate concern. . 

“How did it happen ?” said one gigantic countryman, whose flushed 
face and overcoat showed him to be a fresh arrival from the provinces 
in search of information and his money. 

“ Over-speculation,” said his friend, drily. ‘“'They’ve paid you 2 
per cent on your deposits, and lent your money at 7 on bad security to 
pay themselves.” 

“This comes of building churches with other people’s money : it’s 
buying character very cheaply. If that’s the way to heaven the 
journey don’t cost Mr. Naylor much,” said a third, coarsely ; while his 
companion, who evidently felt disposed to contradict anybody, 
remarked that “it was something to think that it hadn’t all been 
squandered by that scoundrel Smasham :” and so we were carried by 
the crowd towards Lombard Street. 

What my father’s intention might have been originally in starting 
for these unknown regions I have no idea. I hardly think he had 
a very definite one himself; excepting that it was his duty to go 
elsewhere than to Tattersall’s or the Club, with some seven or eight. 
thousand in jeopardy in the City. Be that as it may, Lombard Street: 
itself was scarcely accessible, and as to the banking-house, you might 
as well have attempted to reach the moon. A crowd of fanatics, who 
imagined that something might be done for them, were kicking and 
knocking vainly at the doors. Others were looking hopelessly up at 
the top window, as if they, Danae-like, expected it to open and 
disclose, a shower of gold, or notes; or at least the senior partner 
preparing to sacrifice himself to the offended deities of justice and 
commercial integrity. He was really lunching on champagne and 
chicken-salad at home. Seeing the state of things, the Colonel turned 
quickly round, and walked off to his lawyers; a process which always 
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appears to give great satisfaction to injured persons, but to me looks 
like nothing so much as throwing good money after bad, where the 
“uri sacra fames” is to be appeased. 

Here we received such consolation as might have been expected. 
“‘ Doubtless something would be saved for the creditors ; but it was a 
bad business, and others must follow. Ready and Allcash were very 
shaky, known to be so some time ago,” said the iron-grey counsellor to 
the family, who was always called into the Ffolliotts whenever a birth, 
death, marriage, or want of money assailed them. 

“Then why the d—1 didn’t you tell me so ?” said my father, rather 
testily. “I was very near transferring my private account there not 
three months ago.” 

“ My dear Colonel Ffolliott, we never talk about business of that 
kind, excepting under necessity. Bless your heart, a whisper, would 
ruin them now, and every one connected with them.” 

“You don’t seem to see that it might have saved quite as many as 
it would have ruined.” 

“That’s a different view to take of such obligations, Colonel. 
However, I’m glad it’s no worse. We shall be able to judge better 
in a day or two how things are likely to turn out. In the meantime 
keep clear of bankers and joint-stock companies of all sorts.” With 
which piece of advice the old gentleman bowed us out, with a mixture 
of urbanity and deference, which none can assume better than a well- 
bred family lawyer. As my father’s account was always overdrawn, 
Ready and Allcash, who did not fail this time, got off exceedingly well. 

When we got back to town, I mean town as distinct from London, 
my father had so far recovered his spirits as to remark upon the 
necessity of giving up something, though he did not seem very well 
to know what. He thought I might do without a horse at Oxford, 
and my mother might give up the rest of the season and let the house 
until things were a little more settled. As to his own stud, no man 
could keep up his political influence without riding to hounds occa- 
sionally ; and the Colonel did not see how it could be done on less than 
four horses. 

It is but right to say that there did not seem to be one cloud of 
regret over the gay world into which we had re-penctrated. Three 
more failures of considerable magnitude were reported before we left the 
City ; but there was not visible one carriage the less on that account. 
The smiles, and nods, and appointments, were just as numerous, and 
the dinners, balls, concerts, and the opera, as brilliant as if several 
thousands had not been ruined that day. Either credit or money was 
easily attainable at the wrong end of the world now; or they are 
under an hallucination who profess to be going eastward when they 


are in want, as naturally as a man goes south with disease of the 
lungs. 
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At five o'clock my brother was standing with two men, Captain 
Trelawny and Sir Frederick Littledale, in the narrowest part of Bond 
Street. It was opposite the door of Long’s Hotel. They had just 
returned from the Hampton Court sale, where George Ffolliott had 
indulged in a rather expensive yearling colt, at about six hundred 
guineas ; and he was now discussing in one breath the relative value, 
and the prospect of getting the money to pay for him: or rather, I 
should say, the percentage he would have to pay for it. His financial 
position was peculiar: explicable in about half a dozen lines. 

My father was the youngest of three brothers. With the eldest, 
who had the estate, he quarrelled, as he did everything else in those 
days, somewhat pertinaciously. Of course he forgot it in process of 
time, but the squire did not. Being an obstinate person, and finding 
himself on his death-bed without an heir of his own to succeed him 
(another source of annoyance), he left the entire proceeds of the 
property to his widow for her life: and, ignoring the claims of both 
his own brothers, made George his heir on the death of his aunt. 
The old lady was at daggers drawn with the whole family; and. 
employed the latter years ‘of her life in making a nest egg for her own 
relations. But nothing could deprive George Ffolliott of the ultimate 
inheritance ; and he made the most of his prospects in the meantime. 

He himself was a universal favourite. He had just that sufficiency 
of good looks, which recommended him, at first sight, to society, 
without creating envy: and gave him self-assurance without one atom 
of affectation. I never saw a person so little vulgar. For vulgarity 
has really nothing to do with position, or fortune, or even education ; 
but is a purely mental disease, which may attack any one. He was 
now standing outside of Long’s; and as I approached he stopped in 
the middle of his conversation to greet me. 

“ Where have you been, Charlie ?” 

“Tuto the City with the governor,” replied I, with an exceedingly 
indifferent tone, considering the purport of our visit. 

“ Anything doing there ?” inquired Sir Frederick Litiledale. 

“Yes; Naylor and Smasham are gone for five millions, and Ready 
and Alleash—” Captain Trelawny looked serious. 

“You don’t mean to say .” I think he would have choked 
before finishing the sentence, so I relieved his anxiety at once. 

“No; they were all right when we came away; hut the money 
market is far from healthy.” 

“Then let’s go in and have some sherry :” and we found ourselves 
in a moment flattening our noses against the other side of the window 
panes of that most cheerful and much-maligned hostelry, the coffee- 
room of which at that time of day, in the month of June, is divided 
equally between the flies and the two Universities. 

The remarks on the passers-by were more entertaining than flatter- 
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ing to them, excepting in rare cases, when the beauty of horses and 
of women met with due recognition. 

“ Who's this City swell, Littledale, with the high steppers ? there’s a 
whole saddler’s shop on the horses ; and the coachman looks like the 
Lord Mayor on the ninth of November.” 

“ Ffolliott can tell you more about him. He’s a Piccadilly money- 
lender. What he calls the tightness of the market will increase the 
value of the Newminster colt, George.” George thus personally 
appealed to, finished his sherry, and his conference with W——m, 
and came to the window. 

At that moment there was a stoppage in the street, and a remark- 
ably neat barouche, with two ladies in it, came to a dead lock exactly 
opposite the window at which we were all standing. Littledale and 
Trelawny took off their hats, almost involuntarily ; my brother went 
out, seeing he was recognised, and I followed him. 

Barbara Lechlade was the belle of the season. I never saw a 
prettier girl: scarcely that either: I mean a more beautiful woman. 
She was but one-and-twenty, and yet her face exhibited that wonderful 
charm of intelligence or mind, without which a woman may be pretty, 
but can never be thoroughly beautiful. The large, animated grey eye 
with its dilated pupil and sweeping lashes; the long narrow nostril, 
and short curling upper lip, and the mouth and chin full and firm, 
were models of spiritual beauty, with a due admixture of the material, 
to make wise men wonder, and fools fall down and worship. George 
was said to be a great favourite; they were much together; and 
although I had but few opportunities of seeing them, I could not 
help mentally coupling them. I was not more prescient than the rest 
of the world in which they lived ; for it seemed to be settled that some 
day or other George Ffclliott and Barbara Lechlade were to be married. 

“There's money, Littledale,” said Trelawny, as the carriage drove 
off, and I entered the cofiee-room unperceived, leaving George still 
staring after it as it continued its route down Bond Street. “No 
chance of a smash there.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied his friend; “nobody knows. 
However, I shouldn't mind taking my chance—best-looking woman in 
London.” 

“Why don’t you go in? heaps of money.” 

“ Because Ffolliott could give you or me a stone, and win easy.” 

As I did not know what other family disclosures might ensue, I 
was seized with a fit of coughing, and a few minutes afterwards we 
separated. 

I believed it to be perfectly true that my brother was first favourite ; 
that, in a word, nobody would have had a chance with him for the 
hand of the heiress. My father and mother, I knew, were most 
anxious for the match; and although there were plenty of desirable 
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men, who would have been glad to have mended their broken fortunes 
from the banker’s coffers, still my brother’s position was such as to 
have made success probable in any such matrimonial speculation. 

Three days afterwards we all went down to Ascot, having taken a 
house for the week notwithstanding the family bankruptcy. The 
Lechlades were there too ; and my brother paid Barbara such marked 
attention, that it could but end ina proposal. The prospect had a 
reviving effect upon the drooping spirits of my father; and Mrs. 
Ffolliott manifestly looked forward to increased facilities for getting 
rid of her time with a new daughter-in-law. We were riding together 
in Rotten Row a week after, when we met Miss Lechlade. To my 
astonishment, as soon as she saw George, she blushed, then turned 
pale as death, and commenced talking to her companion, Lord Pad- 
dington, the greatest fool in London, with a volubility totally at 
variance with her usual collected manner. My brother took off his 
hatand rode quietly on, looking at me to do the same, as I was about 
to turn back, having been accustomed to do so aforetime. 

“ George,” said I, “ what’s the matter with Barbara Lechlade ?” 

“ How the d—1 should I know?” said he, in a voice and with a look 
which said more plainly than words that he knew all about it. I was 
very sorry for George, and, discretion being the better part of valour, 
held my tongue. 

At the end of the ride we went out into Piccadilly ; and though it 
was not yet time to dress for dinner, my brother continued his way 
homewards. I looked at him once or twice, for we were pulled up as 
usual by the stream of carriages coming out of that convenient corner, 
the end of Park Lane. He was evidently making up his mind to an 
effort. His face had lost its open, careless, independent character, and 
not only anxiety, but a curious perplexity sat on his features: a some- 
thing I had never seen there before. As he got off at my father’s door, 
and gave his horse to the groom who was waiting for him, he seemed 
to have come to a conclusion, for he said, “ Charlie, come to my room, 
there’s just time to smoke a cigar before dressing ;” and I went in. 

He had a communication to make, and it was rather a startling one 
to me, and made in a peculiar manner. 

“Did you notice Barbara Lechlade to-day with Paddington ?” He ap- 
peared to have forgotten the half dozen words we exchanged in the Row. 

“ Certainly,” said I; “anything wrong ?” 

“First of all, you must hold your tongue; for you are the only 
person concerned in the business to whom I ought in honour to divulge 
what I know. Have you any money in Lechlade’s ?” 

“Not much of course ; but by accident I have a couple of hundred ; 
part proceeds of a match at Abingdon, and the remains of my last 
half-year’s allowance. Lechlade has a branch bank at Oxford, so 
T always pay my few sovereigns in there.” 
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‘You'd better draw what you have to-morrow.” 

I suppose I looked blank at this suggestion, for George added : 

“There's no hurry: the next day will do as well; but in these 
smashes, which we've heard of east of Temple Bar, no one can tell how 
soon they may come west. You'd better pay your debts, or carry it 
about in your breeches pocket, than trust it to anybody.” 

“TI thought you always—” I began, for I knew his account was 
there. “Never mind me; I can take care of myself.” 

“ And that’s the reason why Barbara cut us to-day ?” 

“Humph—well, no; not altogether. She’s a good girl, though she 
won't have me, Charlie.” This was news. 

“Have you asked her ?” 

“Yes, I have. I suppose the mother will be annoyed at it; for 
she’s set her heart upon it; and as to me—well—ah! Well, you 
know it can’t be helped—I shall go to Paris, and on to Italy at once.” 
And thén I saw how much he suffered in the repetition of what I 
thought his wrongs; but he went on like a warrior at the stake. 

“ The long and the short of it is, Charlie, that I grew too fond of 
the girl; and everybody thinks she is fond of me; but I have nothing 
to live upon but bills and post obits till that hideous old woman. 

“They're never going to marry her to that fool, Paddington, 
because he owns half London. She’s too good for him without a 
half-penny.” 

“No; she is too good for him; but she won't marry me. She 
won't marry anybody; and her father is a fine old gentleman, an 
honest, true-hearted, old man, who will be ruined by swindlers.” 

“ How do you know—have you seen him too ?” 

“Yes, and our interview was short enough. He asked me if I had 
any settled income or profession— 

“None whatever, said I, excepting the expectations. 

“And your aunt? for I hear the property is hers for her life.’ 

“Ts more than healthy, and only sixty-eight, said I. 

“« And I, sir, if these failures go on, am a beggar,’ replied he. ‘In 
confidence I tell you, and in the strictest confidence, excepting as 
regards, your own family, if you married my daughter to-morrow you 
‘would marry a beggar. Time may make a difference ; meanwhile you 
will excuse me if I tell you that it’s impossible.’ Then I knew what 
she meant when she told me that her place for the remainder of his 
life was with her father.” 

It was not till some time after that I guessed how much George 
must have suffered in his interview with his first and only love. 

The next day he was abroad. My mother was excessively hurt at 
what she believed to be indifference to her feelings and, intentions for 
her favourite son. My father grieved over the absurdities of a man 
who relinquished so easily such pecuniary prospects ; and society said 
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that George Ffolliott was worth a dozen Paddingtons, with the whole 
of the Indies for his inheritance. I said nothing ; but I was-sorry for 
George and Barbara, knowing the truth ; and awaited the crisis with 
impatience. I did draw within twenty pounds of my trumpery 
account ; but I had the modesty to do it with three cheques, at three 
different times. Within one month Lechlade’s had gone; and three 
days after Benjamin Lechlade died of apoplexy or paralysis (the world 


shook its head and said prussi¢ acid), and left his daughter Barbara a 
beggar. 





Part II. 


Two years had passed since the failure of the house of Lechlade and 
Co., and the patient public had received a dividend of fifteen shillings 
in the pound (mine didn’t amount to much ; George’s three-fourths 
was a handsome sum, for he left in all the money he had, and sold the 
Hampton Court colt at a sacrifice), when there was another panic at 
our family morning meal. My mother had submitted to the tortures 
and gossip of her maid, had read her letters, and built upon them ; my 
sister had again requested to be served in her room (this young lady 
was engaged to be married now to an excellent paréz, and was there- 
fore worthy of all indulgence) ; I had already reached the ham stage 
of my breakfast, and was weighing the chances of preferment in the 
Civil Service of India against those of the Church in my own country, 
and my father, this time, was positively reading the Times, when he sud- 
denly let fall the paper, and started to his feet. It was the first time 
I ever saw him upset anything. He was proud of never haVing done 
so: and now it was but a cup and saucer; only Worcester, as he con- 
solingly observed. 

“ What's the matter, my dear,” said my mother, “ any more banks 
broke ?” 

“No, no; nothing but a cup and saucer. But there, Charlie, read 
that—by Jove, it’s enough to make a younger man than I start.” 

“Which do you mean, sir—not the City article ?” ; 

“ No—the City article! You young fellows are always thinking 
about money—look lower down the bottom of the page.” 

“ What !—awfully sudden death in high life? Who is it, old Lord 
Cockermouth ? He’s outraged Providence by living so long.” 

“No. Read it out to your mother. It’s a short paragraph.” 

And so it was, and proceeded as follows : 

“ Yesterday evening, at Flintstone Priory, shire, the widow of 
the late General Ffolliott was, we regret to record, burnt to death. 
Her maid had not left her many minutes when she was roused by 
piercing shrieks. She rushed, half-undressed as she was, into her 
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mistress's room, where the butler was already vainly endeavouring to 
extinguish the flames. It is supposed that this venerable lady was 
reading by the light of the candles, when some portion of her dress 
ignited, and caused the fatal accident, as her nightcap of valuable 
Brussels lace was reduced to a cinder. This magnificent property (not 
the nightcap) devolves upon Mr. George Ffolliott, eldest son of Colonel 
Ffolliott, of the Blues: a most popular and enthusiastic sportsman, 
who is now travelling in the East in search of materials for a histo 
of Nimrod. We know no gentleman in England so capable of doing 
justice to his subject. Further particulars of the terrible accident in 
our next. Many families of distinction are thrown into mourning.— 
shire Express.” 

I read aloud, with tolerable serenity, this paragraph from the pen of 
the county penny-a-liner, having my own ideas of my brother’s reasons 
for travelling in the East, when a telegram arrived from the family 
lawyer, announcing the intelligence ex officio, and requesting the 
attendance of George on business of importance. As this could not be 
had, the next best thing was to send my father instead of him. As 
society was beginning to be dull, he had no objection to the journey ; 
and left us to finish up a host of visits and shopping preparatory to 
the event to which my mother had been looking forward; but which 
she now, as a matter of decency, pretended to deplore. To return, how- 
ever ; when I had finished reading, my mother, always sceptical or sus- 
picious as to the authenticity of news (for she knew the slenderness of 
the threads on which she sometimes hung her own), said: 

“Do you believe it? I don’t; poor old woman! I dare say the 
butler set fire to her. I wonder whether the plate is safe.” 

“Tm sorry for the old lady,” said my eldest sister ; “ fancy losing all 
the Brussels lace too! What an extravagant old woman she must 
have been! However, she didn’t care for George, ma dear, so I sup- 
pose she got rid of all she could. Perhaps the house is burnt down for 
George to build up again.” 

Then the telegram arrived which set all to rights. 

“What a fortunate thing it was for George that he didn’t propose 
to Barbara Lechlade; I wonder what’s become of her!” said Mrs. 
Ffolliott. 

“ Nobody knows: she went away to her mother’s relations. I hear 
old Lady Cacklethwaite offered her a home, as companion or something 
of the kind; but she preferred going away altogether. 

“Had her relations any money ?” inquired my sister. 

“Was the old lady a good temper ?” asked my mother. 

How like them both! My sister never had a shilling, and my 
mother never had an enemy. 

’ Neither the one nor the other,” replied I; “ but beggars cannot 
be choosers: and the last I heard of her was that after giving up the 
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proceeds of the sale to the creditors, and arranging with the surviv- 
ing partner for the gradual liquidation of the responsibilities, as far 
as the assets would go, she left London with her aunt, carrying with 
her one ten-pound note, and her mother’s wedding-ring, which she 
had worn almost from her childhood.” 

“ Poor Barbara,” said my mother; ‘ how fond I was of her! But 
it was a narrow escape for George.” 

What a barbarous thing is a tender mother! 

In one week George was with us. His change of prospects, or 
rather the fulfilment of his prospects, appeared to make no difference 
to him. He always seemed to have had just what he wanted, and he 
was not a likely person to trouble himself about looking for more. I 
believe he regarded the large fortune left him only as an increased 
opportunity of making his friends happy. He went down, saw the 
keepers, made certain preparations for a campaign against the birds, 
and gave orders for the strictest preservation of foxes, with pheasants ; 
which his keeper said was incompatible, but which he said he meant 
to have whether or no; and he had it. He made an addition or two 
to his stud—indeed, he began forming a new one: and in ten days he 
had shaken himself as comfortably into his new position as he ever was 
in his old one. I think he sometimes missed the excitement of bor- 
rowing money. Now he had nothing to do but to pay or spend it. 

My mother had a singular fancy for marrying her friends, male and 
female. It was something to do, and it took an amiable turn: for she 
always trotted them out, and did some of the courtship herself, as it 
might be wanted. She was as good as the Admiral himself at making 
a match. Is it to be wondered at that her own son should claim her 
best attention ? From my brother’s knowledge of her character in this 
way she had never been trusted by him, as I had, in his affair with 
Barbara Lechlade: and no one knew the truth of that episode but 
myself. She had now made up her mind that blood would be the 
essential mixture, instead of money, to create happiness; and it was 
not long before she had laid her plans and proceeded to act upon 
them. 

“Where are you going, George, for the fortnight or three weeks 
before the grouse-shooting begins? You can’t go to Flintstone, the 
house is not near dry ; and I should think you had had enough of the 
Continent for the present.” 

“T have never thought about it. Perhaps yachting with Helme, if 
he asks me. Anywhere: I don’t much care.” And when I looked at 
him, I could see a certain languor and indifference to pleasure or 
society, very unusual with him formerly. Even his stud, which we 
had been getting together, did not interest him as much as it did me. 

“Then you won't mind accepting an invitation, which I could say 
nothing about yesterday. Lord Glenlivat has a small party in 
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Wales, and asked me whether I thought you would care to go down. 
As I knew none of your plans, I couldn’t tell ; but he intends to send 
you aninvitation. The fishing is capital, and the girls and old Lady 
Glen charming. Tom Stockbridge is going next week.” My mother 
baited her hook remarkably well, for Tom was an excellent judge of 
racing, and George had a penchant for the sport too. 

The next day a letter came from Lady Glenlivat to both of us, and 
in three days we were on our road to the castle, with flies enough fora 
Norwegian campaign. As George said, we might as well have been 
in Cairo for the flies that accompanied us. 

Lady Glenlivat was just the sort of connection that my mother, or 
indeed any mother, would have thought it desirable to cultivate for 
her sons. The family was old, of the highest respectability and pre- 
tension, rich, and influential politically and fashionably, and the shoot- 
ing and claret quite unexceptionable. The daughters, too, were 
exceedingly good-looking and popular, cheerful without being fast, 
and well educated without being blue. The earl was himself the 
model of a country gentleman as soon as he was out of the atmosphere 
of the House of Lords. 

“ Charlie,” said my brother, one morning after we had been at 
Rothelan a few days, “it never occurred to me to ask you why my 


mother sent me down here, of all places, at the beginning of August ; 
there’s nothing to do.” 


“ Don’t you know ?” said I. 

“ Certainly not ; it wasn’t the fishing, surely.” 

“No: youre down here to be married.” 

“To which of them?” again inquired he, rather amused at the 
notion. 

“Well! I suppose they’re not particular: but I believe my mother 
meant Lady Mary.” I said this rather sheepishly, I felt; for Lady 
Mary had made an impression, a slight one, upon me. 

*‘ And what's to become of Lady Susan ?” 

“Oh! she’s to wait till next season, I presume ; she’s younger.” 

“But I don’t know that I care about Lady Mary ; however, I'll 
do my best, as you all seem to wish it.” And he was turning away. 

“Not at all; pray don’t. No. I think nothing could be more 
ridiculous; I don’t see it in that light at all.” Iwas about adding 
that it would be heartless in the extreme, to say nothing of the folly, 
when I found that I was alone. 

Every one knows how we get through time in a Welsh castle out of 
reach of all civilization but its own. We breakfasted late, and fished 
with varied success, and rode or drove after luncheon, and visited 
ruins, Celtic or Cymric remains; we played billiards with the ladies 
till eleven, and with one another till one inthe morning. Then there 
were departures and arrivals: men and women we all knew, and here 
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and there country people whom we none of us knew; and amidst all 
the changes George stayed on, and I felt bound to keep him company. 

Lady Mary Rothelan seemed to be assigned to my brother without 
any ostensible cause for it but accident. Of course, if there happened 
to be some man of title to take precedence at dinner, George lost his 
place; but they generally got together again, and they were so exces- 
sively cheerful that I could not understand any termination to such a 
state of affairs but one. I had yet to learn that love has its poetic 
tendency to gloom and despondency, without which its intoxication is 
of little value. 

“Not many neighbours, Lady Glenlivat, about you, apparently,” 
said George one day to the countess as they were driving a large party 
in the break, to see some waterfall at a little distance from the castle, 
beyond a walk. 

“None whatever : literally none:” just then the road wound round 
the foot of a lake; and a small cottage, with a neat garden and lawn 
sloping down to it, exhibited the first symptom of life that we had 
seen. It was backed by lovely woods, just then in their most beautiful 
clothing, and the distant line of blue hills left nothing to be desired in 
a home landscape. 

** How lovely—who lives there? can nobody tell us?” said some 
impatient visitor, looking round, but especially at her hostess. 

“Yes; I think I can: but we scarcely regard old Mrs. Locke as 
our neighbour. She is a tenant of Lord Glenlivat, and has lived in 
the cottage for years. She never goes from home in this country, 
from prudential motives. She is a very good woman, and assists in 
distributing my lord’s charities in the hamlet we are coming to.” 

“ Does she live there alone? it’s rather lonely for the old lady.” 

“She did till we sent our under-keeper to live in the cottage ; and 
last year, or the year before, she brought a niece, or a cousin, or some- 
body, to live with her. Quite a superior person, they tell me about 
here: but she’s just as inaccessible as the old lady.” 

‘Then she’s young, is she, my lady ?” said George Ffolliott. 

“Yes, and beautiful, I hear: but we are only here for the autumn, 
and as she never has been to the castle, and retreated on the only visit 
we have had occasion to pay at the cottage, I have never seen her.” 

“That's a great temptation; a young and beautiful woman with a 
mystery attached to her, in such a spot.” 

“You'd better try to solve it, Mr. Ffolliott,” said Lady Mary, in 
the most good-humoured indifferent manner possible, which, as I 
imagined, denoted the most intimate terms, and made me uncomfort- 
able for the rest of the drive. 

“So I will,” said he, “ but you must stimulate me by a bet.” 

“Then, Mr. Ffolliott,” said she, “I'll bet you any present you like 
to the value of five pounds, that you don’t make the acquaintance of 
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the young lady ; I mean so as to exchange greeting of any kind with 
her, within a fortnight of this time.” 

“ ‘Done, done ;” and the bet, though not booked, was certainly con- 
sidered as made. 

In two or three days it seemed to be forgotten. We ceased to 
allude to the subject, and my brother went on smoking and fishing, 
and, as I thought, flirting with Lady Mary Rothelan more than ever. 
He was quite unmolested, and, with the privilege of a man with ten 
thousand a year, did very much as he liked. His absences were 
noticed, but not remarked upon; while we were always wanted as 
squires of dames, and had scarcely a minute to ourselves. 

“When are you going into Scotland, George?” I asked him. “ To- 
day’s the 10th, and I suppose you don’t want to be much later than 
the 14th.” 

“ Well, the earl asked me to stay and shoot his moors here: he says 
he hasn’t much grouse shooting ; but mine will keep in Scotland, so 
Tve arranged to have another week of it. By-the-way, if you like, 
you can go up to Scotland, and I'll come on from here.” 

I didn’t particularly care about going alone, and so I told him. 

“You used to be keen enough. You young fellows get spoilt now- 
a-days. However, as you please. I thought it might bore you to 
stay.” 

Then he took to riding alone in the afternoons; and three times in 
the following week was absent, on a hack of the earl’s, from soon after 
breakfast till just as the dressing bell rang. Jemade curiosity could 
not be silent any longer. 

“Mr. Ffolliott, I have been deputed to ask, if it’s not an incon- 
venient question to answer, why all the ladies are deprived of your 
society lately for so many hours? Three days this week we have seen 
nothing of you, on the lake, nor at the castle, till dinner time. As we 
begin shooting to-morrow, and the ladies bring out the luncheon, 
perhaps we may be more fortunate.” So spake Lady Glenlivat. 

“T fear not, my lady ; I am engaged to morrow.” 

“Ts it indiscreet to ask where ?” said her daughter. 

“ Not in you, Lady Mary. If you'll give me a day or two more to 
myself I think you will owe me five pounds.” 

My brother said this seriously, and blushed; Lady Mary and the 
rest of us laughed. 

“The mysterious lady! I really quite forget. Your explanation is 
most satisfactory.” 

The next day my brother did not shoot ; but went out with his rod. 
The day after, he shot—very badly for him: and, upon the earl asking 
him what he would like to do the following day, he begged permission 
to take a beat of his own, accompanied only by a boy and one dog. 
He at the same time backed himself to kill more than Tom Stock- 
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bridge, who had been severe on his shortcomings. -So my brother 
managed to get what he wanted—another day or two to himself. - 

‘At length our visit was really coming to a close. Most of the guests 
were gone, and the evening before our departure we had quite a 
sociable party. I began to feel how very much I liked Lady Mary, 
and to be exceedingly grateful to my brother for disappointing the 
expectations of, possibly, two families : certainly of one. In a word, I 
was desperately in love with her: and regretted the time I had wasted 
in helping my brother’s cause, which ought to have been used in for- 
warding my own. I was of a very sanguine temperament however, 
and vowed to lose no further opportunities : so when Lady Glenlivat 
expressed a wish that I should repeat the visit on my return from the 
North, I cordially accepted the invitation, and determined that my stay 
in Scotland should be as short as decency would allow. 

“Mr. Ffolliot, we have not yet settled our bet. I believe I have 
won, or we should have heard something more about the mysterious 
lady.” 

“T think you will be obliged to confess that I have won. I have 
made the lady’s acquaintance, and will present her to you if you have 
any doubt.” 

“ And is she as charming as they say ?” 

“T think so. Some day you shall judge for yourself. If I perform 
my promise may I make a stipulation about the wager ?” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Lady Mary, handing me her cue to chalk, 
while she remained absorbed in her conversation. 

“Then,” said my brother, “if ever I marry, you shall present my 
bride with some little present of the value agreed upon, which she 
will appreciate for your sake ;” and he bowed formally. 

“Very politely said, and agreed to: but you have not won yet.” 

“ Yes I have, and you shall admit it before long.” Having finished 


_ her game with me, we separated for the night. 


I said there were no guests left but ourselves: so we sat down in 
the smoking-room, alone for the first time, during our visit. 

“ George, I’m afraid the result of our journey to Rothelan Castle 
will not satisfy Mrs. Ffolliott.” 

“Then she’s a most unreasonable mother, Charlie ;’ and for the 
first time I noticed how bright and well he looked, and how much 
more cheerful he had been the last three or four days. 

“Why unreasonable ? I told you what’she sent you for.” 

“You did: and I’m going to obey her. I am going to be 
married.” 

I don’t know exactly how I looked: I know how I felt: very 
uncomfortable about the roots of the hair, and very much as if the 
cigar was disagreeing with me. 

“ And Lady Mary,” stammered I, faintly, “ what did she say ?— 
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of course you gpoke to her?” I still had a faint hope, a very faint 
one. 

No, I did not. I don’t see what she has to do with it, excepting 
to pay the five pounds.” 

“ Why, you don’t mean to say Hope was faintly reviving. 

“T mean to say that the mysterious lady is going to be my wife ; 
and as my mother sent me here to get married, she can’t complain.” 

“Confound it, George, I don’t know about that. She may bea 
very good sort of woman, but I should think you ought to know 
something about her before x 

“ My dear Charlie, I know all about her, and so do you: and two 
years ago my mother and father were very angry because I did not 
marry her. The mysterious lady is Barbara Lechlade.” 

My cigar fell out of my mouth on to the ground, where I allowed it 
to lie for some seconds while George finished his story. 

Barbara had come down to her aunt, after her father’s death, to 
unite her mite to the poor old widow’s ; that thus they might assist 
each other through a world which one had left years before, and from 
which the other had been driven by misfortune. To avoid recognition, 
she adopted her aunt’s name; and as she had known Lady Glenlivat 
in town, she had kept out of the way upon the one formal visit which 
had taken place at the Cottage. George had had no difficulty in 
finding out Barbara Locke to be Barbara Lechlade; but to persuade 
her to change her name once more was not so easy a matter. How- 
ever, it was accomplished at last; and he wrote to his mother from 
Scotland the result of his visit at Rothelan. 

“Now, Charlie, I'll tell you what you shall do to console my 
mother.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“You shall marry Lady Mary, and we'll get Lord Glenlivat to 
make something of you, without going to Calcutta.” 

So Mrs. Ffolliott was consoled: for these things positively came to 
pass next season. She married her two sons: and, regarding the match 
in a commercial point of view, the right women fell to the right men. 
George and Lady Mary would have been superfluously prosperous, 
and I and Barbara ridiculously impecunious. The panic did not do 
so much mischief west of Temple Bar afterall. Lady Mary Ffolliott 
paid her sister-in-law, but I think the wedding-bracelet cost something 
more than a fiver. 
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Modern Eccentrics. 


Jack ADAMS, THE ASTROLOGER.* 


Amone the celebrities of Clerkenwell Green was Jack Adams: his 
nativity was calculated by Partridge, who affirmed that he was born 
on the 3rd of December, 1625, and that he was so great a natural, 
or simpleton, as to be obliged to wear long coats, besides other marks 
of stupidity ; and that the parish not only maintained him but allowed 
a nurse to attend him to preserve him from harm. Allusion is made 
to him in a satirical ballad of 1655: 


“ Jack Adams sure was pawet (poet) by the vein.” 


And in the Wits; or Sport upon Sport, 1682, we read of his visit 
to the Red Bull play-house, where Simpleton, the smith, appearing 
on the stage with a large piece of bread-and-butter, Jack Adams, 
knowing him, cried out, “Cuz, Cuz, give me some,” to the great 
pleasure of the audience. Ned Ward thus mentions his celebrity : 

“ What mortal that has sense or thought 
Would strip Jack Adams of his coat, 
Or who would be by friends decoyed, 
To wear a badge he would avoid ?” 

Jack Adams became a conjuror and professor of the celestial sciences 
at Clerkenwell Green; he was “a blind buzzard, who pretended to 
have the eyes of an eagle.” He was chiefly employed in horary 
questions, relative to love and marriage; and knew, upon proper 
occasions, how to soothe and flatter the expectations of those who 
consulted him, as 2 man might have much better fortune from him 
for five guineas than for the same number of shillings. He affected 
a singular dress, and cast horoscopes with great solemnity. When 
he failed in his predictions, he declared that the stars did not absolutely 
form, but powerfully incline, and threw the blame upon wayward and 
perverse fate. He assumed the character of a learned and cunning 
man ; but was not otherwise cunning than as he knew how to over- 
reach those credulous mortals who were as willing to be cheated as he 
was to cheat them, and who relied implicitly upon his art. Mr. 
Warner says: “ A short time after we removed into the house (No. 7, 
Clerkenwell Green), two young women applied to have their fortunes 
told ; upon being informed they were under some mistake, one expressed 
great surprise, and stated that was the place she always came to, and 


* See Pinks’s “ History of Clerkenwell,” 1865, 
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she thought some of Mr. Adams's family always resided there. This 
was the first time I ever heard anything of Jack Adams. Several 
similar applications were made by other persons, and we afterwards 
learnt that it had been occupied by persons of that profession for many 
years, and they generally went by the name of Adams.” 

In an old print we have Jack Adams in a fantastic dress, with a 
tobacco-pipe in his girdle, standing at a table on which lies a horn- 
book and Poor Robin’s Almanack. On one shelf is a row of books ; 
and on another several boys’ playthings, particularly tops, marbles, 
and a small drum. Before him is a man genteelly dressed, presenting 
five guineas: from his mouth proceeds a label inscribed, “Is she a 
princess ?” This is meant for Carleton, who married the pretended 
German princess. Behind him is a ragged slatternly woman, who 
has also a label in her mouth, with these words: “Sir, can you tell 
my fortune?” In Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1785, are these lines: 


“ Now should I choose to invoke a Muse, 
Muses are fickle madams; 
Else I could go my poem through, 
Ere you could say Jack Adams.” 


In the City of London library is an original print of Jack Adams, 
and a copy by Caulfield. 


Lapy AnRrcHEr. 


This lady, formerly Miss West, lived to a good age—a proof that 
cosmetics are not so fatal as some would have us suppose. Nature 
had given her a fine aquiline nose, like the princesses of the House of 
Austria, and she did not fail to give herself a complexion. She re- 
sembled a fine old wainscotted painting, with the face and features 
shining through a thick incrustation of copal varnish. 

Her ladyship was for many years the wonder of the fashionable 
world, envied by all the ladies of the Court of George III. She had 
a well-appointed house in Portland Place. Her equipage was, with her, 
a sort of scenery. She gloried in milk-white horses to her carriage ; 
the coachman and footman wore very showy liveries; and the carriage 
was lined with silks of a tint to exhibit her complexion to advantage. 

Alexander Stephens, amongst whose papers was found this account 
of Lady Archer, tells us that he recollected to have seen Mrs. Robinson, 
(the Perdita of the Prince of Wales’s lock), go far beyond all this in the 
exuberance of her genius, with a yellow lining to her landau, with a 
black footman, to contrast with her beautiful complexion and fascinating 
figure, and thus render both more lovely. Lady Archer lived at Barn 
Elms Terrace, and her house had the most elegant ornaments and 
draperies to strike the senses, and yet powerfully address the imagina- 
tion. She could give an insinuating interest to the scenes about her. 
Her kitchen garden and pleasure grounds, of five acres—the Thames 
flowing in front, or up a portion of the estate—the apartments deco- 

202 
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rated in the Chinese style, and opening into hothouses stored with 
fruits of the richest growth, and greenhouses with plants of great 
rarity and beauty, and superb couches and draperies, effectively placed, 
rendered her home a sort of elysium of luxury. 


Cottey Crpser’s DavcHTer. 


This unfortunate person was the youngest child uf Colley Cibber, 
and married a singer named Charke. There seems to have been a 
touch of insanity, certainly there was no power of self-control, in this 
poor woman. From her childhood she had been wild, wayward, and 
rebellious ; self-taught, as a boy might be, and with nothing feminine 
in her character or pursuits. With self-assertion, too, she was weak 
enough to be won by a knave with a sweet voice, whose cruel treat- 
ment drove his intractable wife to the stage, where she failed to profit 
by her fine opportunities. Mrs. Charke loved to play male characters ; 
and of the many, that of Plume was her favourite. At the Hay- 
market Theatre, in 1745, she played Captain Macheath, and other 
masculine parts, before she attempted to pass herself off upon the 
world, or hide herself from it, as a man. 

Dr. Doran, in his amusing book, Their Majesties’ Servants, writing 
of the year 1757, that of Colley Cibber’s death, says: “ While the 
body of the Poet Laureate was being carried to Westminster Abbey, 
there was up away in a street in then desolate Clerkenwell, and 
starving, Colley’s only daughter, Charlotte Charke. Seven and 
twenty years before, she had just come upon the stage, after a stormy 
girlhood, and she had a mania for appearing in male characters on, 
and in male attire off, the stage.. By some terrible offence she for- 
feited the recognition of her father, who was otherwise of a benevolent 
disposition ; and friendless, she fought a series of battles with the 
world, but came off in all more and more damaged. She starved 
with strollers, failed as a grocer in Long Acre, became bankrupt as 
a puppet-show proprietor in James Street, Haymarket; remarried, 
became a widow a second time, was plunged into deeper ruin, thrown 
into prison for debt, and released only by the subscriptions of the 
lowest, but not least charitable, sisterhood of Drury Lane. Assuming 
male attire, she hung about the theatres for casual hire, went on 
tramp with itinerants, hungered daily, and was weekly cheated ; but 
yet kept up such an appearance that an heiress fell in love with her, 
who was reduced to despair when Charlotte Charke revealed her 
story, and abandoned the place. Her next post was that of a valet to 
an Irish lord; forfeiting which she and her child became sausage- 
makers, but could not obtain a living; and then Charlotte Charke 
cried “Coming, coming, sir,” as a waiter at the King’s Head tavern, 
Marylebone. Thence she was drawn by an offer to make her 
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manager of a company of strolling players, with whom she enjoyed 
more appetite than means to appease it. She endured sharp distress, 
again and again; but was relieved by an uncle, who furnished her 
with funds, with which she opened a tavern in Drury Lane, where, 
after a brief career of success, she again became bankrupt. To the 
regular stage she once more returned, under her brother Theophilus, at 
the Haymarket; but the Lord Chamberlain closed the house, and 
Charlotte Charke took to working the wires of Russell’s famous 
puppets, in the Great Room, still existing in Brewer-street. There 
was a gleam of good fortune for her; but it soon faded away; and 
then for nine wretched years, this clever but most wretched of women 
struggled frantically for bare existence, amongst the most wretched of 
strollers, with whom she endured unmitigated misery. And yet, 
Cibber’s erring and hapless daughter contrived to reach London, 
where, in 1755, she published her remarkable autobiography, the 
details of which make the heart ache, in spite of the small sympathy 
of the reader for the half-mad creature. On the profits of this book, 
she was enabled to open, as landlord, a tavern at Islington; but, of 
course ruin ensued; and in a hut, amid the cinder-heaps and worse 
refuse, in the desolate fields, she found a refuge, and even wrote a 
novel, on a pair of bellows in her lap, by way of desk! Here she 
lived with a squalid handmaiden, a cat, dog, magpie, and monkey. 
Humbled, disconsolate, abandoned, she readily accepted from a 
publisher who visited her, 102. for her manuscript. This was at the 
close of the year 1755, and I do not meet with her again till 1759, 
two years after her father’s death, when she played Marplot in the 
Busy Body, for her own benefit at the Haymarket, with this adver- 
tisement: “As I am entirely dependent on chance for a subsistence, 
and desirous of getting into business, 1 humbly hope the town will 
favour me on the occasion, which, added to the rest of their indul- 
gence, will be ever gratefully acknowledged by their truly obliged and 
obedient servant, Charlotte Charke.” She died on the 6th of April, 
1760. 

“She is said to have once given imitations of her father on the 
stage; to have presented a pistol at, and robbed him on the highway, 
and to have smacked his face with a pair of soles out of her own 
basket.” 


Bussy’s Forty, anp Burt Fraruer Hatt. 


At Busby’s Folly, a bowling-green and house of public entertainment, 
upon the site of the Belvedere Tavern, Pentonville, there met, on the 
2nd of May, 1644, a fraternity of Odd Fellows, members of the 
Society of Bull Feathers Hall, who claimed, among other things, 
the toll of all the gravel carried up Highgate Hill. A rare tract 
entitled, “Bull Feather Hall, or the Antiquity of Horns amply 
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shown,” 1664, is related the manner of going from Busby’s Folly to 
Highgate. “On Monday, being the 2nd of May, some part of the 
fraternity met at Busby’s Folly, in Islington, where, after they had 
set all things in order, they thus marched out, ordine quisque suo :— 
first a set of trumpets, then the controller or captain of the pioneers, 
with thirty or forty following him with pickaxes and spades to level 
the hill, and baskets withal to carry gravel. After them another set 
of trumpeters, and also four that did wind the horn; after. them, the 
standard, alias an exceeding large pair of horns fixed on a pole, which 
three men carried, with pennants on each tip, the master of the 
ceremonies attending it with other officers. Then followed the flag, 


with the arms of the Society, with horned beasts drawn thereon, and 
this motto : 


“To have and net to use the same, 
Is not their glory but their shame.” 


After this came the Mace Bearer, then the Herald-at-Arms, with the 
arms of the Society, the coat I cannot rightly blazon, but I remember 
the supporters were on one side, a woman with a whip in her hand, 
besides that of her tongue, with a menacing look, and underneath the 
motto, Ut volo, sie jubeo ; on the other side, a man in a woful plight, 
and underneath him, Patientia patimur.” In this order they 
marched, attended by multitudes of people. This Club, as the tract 
informs us, used to meet in Chequer Yard, in Whitechapel, their 
president being arrayed in a crimson satin gown and a furred cap, 
surmounted by a pair of antlers; and on a cushion lay a cornetted 
sceptre and crown; the brethren drank out of horn cups, and were 
sworn, on admission, upon a blank horn-book. They met twice a 
week, “to solace themselves with harmless merriment, and promote 
good fellowship among their neighbours.” 

Busby’s Folly was afterwards called “ Penny’s Folly.” Here 
Tucker, a high German, who had performed before their Majesties 
and the Royal Family, exhibited his Learned Little Horse from Low- 
land, who was to be seen looking out of the window up two pair of 
stairs every evening before the performance began. Curious decep- 


tions, “ Comus’s philosophical performances,” and the musical glasses, 
were also exhibited here. 


ApraHaAM New.Lanp. 


Abraham Newland, who was nearly sixty years in the service of the 
Bank of England, and whose name became a synonym for a bank-note, 
was one of a family of twenty-five children, and was born in Southwark 
in 1730. At the age of eighteen he entered the Bank service as junior 
clerk. He was very fond of music, which led him into much dissipa- 
tion. Still, he was very attentive to business, and rose to be appointed ; 
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in 1782, he was appointed chief cashier, with a suite of rooms for resi- 
dence in the Bank, and for five and twenty years he never once slept 
out of the building. The pleasantest version of his importance is con- 
tained in the famous song in the Whims of the Day: 


“There ne’er was a name so handed by fame, 
Thro’ air, thro’ ocean, and thro’ land, 
As one that is wrote upon every bank-note, 
And you all must know Abraham Newland. 
O, Abraham Newland! 
Notified Abraham Newland! 
T have heard people say, sham Abraham you may, 
But you must not sham Abraham Newland. 
“¥or fashion or arts should you seek foreign parts, 
It matters not wherever you land; 
Jew, Christian, or Greek, the same language they speak, 
That’s the language of Abraham Newland. 
O, Abraham Newland'! 
Wonderful Abraham Newland, 
Tho’ with compliments cramm’d, you may die and be d—d, 
If you haven t an Abraham Newland. 
“The world is inclin’d to think Justice is blind, 
Lawyers know very well they can view land ; 
But, lord, what of that, she’ll blink like a bat, 
At the sight of an Abraham Newland. 
O, Abraham Newland ! 
Magical Abraliam Newland! 
Tho’ Justice, ’tis known, can see through 2 mill-stone, 
She can't see through Abraham Newland. 
“Your patriots who baw] for the good of us all, 
Kind souls! here like mushrooms they strew land ; 
Tho’ loud as a drum, each proves orator mum, 
If attack’d by an Abraham Newland. 
O, Abraham Newland! 
Invincible Abraham Newland! 
No argument’s found in the world half so sound, 
As the logic of Abraham Newland. 


“The French say they're coming, but sure they are humming, 
I know what they want if they do land; 
We'll make their ears ring in defence of our king, 
Our country, and Abraham Newland. 
O, Abraham Newland! 
Darling Abraham Newland ! 
No tricolour, no elf, not the devil himself, 
Shall e’er rob us of Abraham Newland.” 


In 1807 he retired from the office of chief cashier, after declining a 
pension. He had hitherto been accustomed, after the business at the 
Bank, in his department, had closed, and he had dined moderately, to 
order his carriage and drive to Highbury, where he drank tea at a 
small cottage. Those, who lived in that neighbourhood, long recol- 
lected Newland’s daily walk, hail, rain, or sunshine, along Highbury 
Place. It was said that he regretted his retirement from the Bank ; but 
he used to say that not for 20,0002. a year would he return. He then 
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retired to No. 38, Highbury Place. His health and strength declined, 
it is said, through the distress of mind brought upon him by the for- 
geries of Robert Aslett,a clerk in the bank, whom Newland had treated 
as his own son. It was well known that Newland had accumulated a 
large fortune: legacy hunters came about him, and an acquaintance 
sent him a ham as a present; but Newland despised the mercenary 
motive, and next time he saw the donor he said, “I have received a 
ham from you; I thank you for it,” said he; but (raising his finger 
in a significant manner) added, “I tell you it won’t do, it won’t do.” 

Newland had no extravagant expectations that the world would be 
drowned in sorrow when it should be his turn to leave it; and he 
wrote this ludicrous epitaph on himself shortly before his death : 

“ Beneath this stone old Abraham lies, 

Nobody laughs, and nobody cries, 

Where he’s gone, and how he fures, 

No one knows, and no one cares.” 
His physician in one of his latest visits, found him reading the news- 
paper, when the doctor, expressing his surprise, Newland replied, 
smiling: “Iam only looking in the paper, in order to see what I am 
reading to the world I am going to.” He died November 21, 1807, 
without any apparent pain of body, or anxiety of mind, and his remains 
were deposited in the church of St. Saviour, Southwark. 

Newland’s property amounted to 200,0002., besides a thousand a year 
landed estates. It must not be supposed that this was saved from his 
salary. During the whole of his career, the loans for the war proved 
very prolific. A certain amount of them was always reserved for the 
cashier's office (one Parliamentary Report names 100,000/.), and as 
they generally came out at a premium, the profits were great. The 
family of the Goldsmids, then the leaders of the Stock Exchange, con- 
tracted for many of these loans, and to each of them he left 500/. to 
purchase a mourning ring. Newland’s large funds, it is said, were 
occasionally lent to the Goldsmids, to assist their varied speculations. 


Liston In TRAGEDY. 


Playgoers of the present century narrate the early seriousness of 
Liston the comedian, and his subsequent turn for tragedy ; predilections 
which the experience of the next generation may have thrown into the 
shade of doubt. The facts are, however, well authenticated. Liston 
was lineally descended from Johan de L’Estonne, who came over with 
the Norman William, and had lands awarded him at Lupton Magna in 
Kent. The more immediate ancestors of Mr. Liston were puritans, 
and his father, Habakuk, was an Anabaptist minister. At the age 
of nine young Liston was placed under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. 
Goodenough, whose decease was attended with these awful circum- 
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stances. It seems that the old gentleman and his pupil had been 
walking out together, in a fine sunset, to the distance of three quarters 
of a mile west of Lupton, when a sudden curiosity took Mr. Good- 
enough to look down upon a chasm where a mining shaft had been 
lately sunk, but soon afterwards abandoned. The old clergyman, leaning 
over, either with incaution or sudden giddiness (probably a mixture of 
both), suddenly lost his footing, and, to use Mr. Liston’s phrase, dis- 
appeared, and was doubtless broken into a thousand pieces. The sound 
of his head, &c., dashing successively upon the'projecting masses of 
the chasm, had such an effect upon the youth Liston, that a serious 
sickness ensued, and even for many years after his recovery he was not 
once seen so much as to smile. 

The joint death of both his parents, which happened not many 
months after this disastrous accident, and were probably (one or both 
of them) accelerated by it, threw our youth upon the protection of his 
maternal great aunt, Mrs. Sittingbourn, whom he loved almost to 
reverence. To the influence of her early counsels and manners he 
always attributed the firmness with which, in maturer years, thrown 
upon a way of life, commonly not the best adapted to gravity and self- 
retirement, he was able to maintain a serious character, untinctured 
with the levities incident to his profession. Ann Sittingbourn (her 
portrait was painted by Hudson) was stately, stiff, and tall, with a 
cast of features strikingly resembling those of Liston. Her estate in 
Kent was spacious and well wooded ; and here, in the venerable soli- 
tudes of Charnwood, aniid thick shades of the oak and beech (the last 
his favourite tree), Liston cultivated those contemplative habits which 
never entirely deserted him in after years. Here he was commonly in 
summer months to be met, book in hand—not a play-book—meditating. 
Boyle’s Reflections was at one time his darling volume, which, in its 
turn, was superseded by Young’s Night Thoughts, which continued 
its hold upon him throughout life. He carried it always about him ; 
and it was no uncommon thing for him to be seen, in the refreshing in- 
tervals of his occupation, leaning against a side-scene, in a sort of Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury posture, turning over a pocket edition of his 
favourite author. 

The premature death of Mrs. Sittingbourn, occasioned by incau- 
tiously burning a pot of charcoal in her sleeping-chamber, left Liston, 
in his nineteenth year, nearly without resources. That the stage at 
all should have presented itself as an eligible scope for his talents, and 
in particular, that he should have chosen a line so foreign to what 
appears to have been his turn of mind, admits of explanation. 

At Charnwood, then, we behold him thoughtful, grave, ascetic, 
from his cradle averse to flesh meats and strong drinks; abstemious 
even beyond the genius of the place; and almost in spite of the.re- 
monstrances of his great aunt, who, though strict, was not rigid ; 
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water was his habitual drink, and his food little beyond the mast and 
beech-nuts of his favourite grove. It is a medical fact that this kind 
of diet, however favourable to the contemplative powers of the primitive 
hermits, &c., is but ill adapted to the less robust minds and bodies of 
a later generation. Hypochondria almost constantly ensues, and young 
Liston was subject to sights, and had visions. Those arid beech-nuts, 
distilled by a complexion naturally adroit, mounted into a brain, 
already prepared to kindle by long seclusions, and the fervour of strict 
Calvinistic notions. In the glooms of Charnwood he was assailed by 
illusions similar in kind to those which are related of the famous 
Anthony of Padua. Wild antic faces would ever and anon protrude 
themselves upon his sensoriwm. Whether he shut his eyes or kept 
them open, the same illusions operated. ‘The darker and more pro- 
found were his cogitations the droller and more whimsical became the 
apparitions. They buzzed about him, thick as flies, flapping at him, 
flouting at him, hooting in his ear, yet with such comic appendages, 
that what at first was his bane, became at length his solace, and he 
desired no better society than that of his merry phantasmatas. We 
shall presently find in what way this remarkable phonomenon influenced 
his future destiny. 

On the death of Mr. Sittingbourn, Liston was received into the 
family of Mr. Willoughby, an eminent Turkey merchant in Birchin 
Lane. He was more treated like a son than a clerk, though he was 
nominally but the latter. Different avocations, change of scene, with 
alternation of business and recreation, appear to have weaned him in a 
short time from the hypochondriacal affections which had beset him 
at Charnwood. Within the next three years we find him making 
more than one voyage to the Levant, as chief factor for Mr. Wil- 
loughby, at the Porte ; he used to relate passages of his having been 
taken up on a suspicion of a design of penetrating the seraglio, &. ; but 
some of these stories are whimsical, and others of a romantic nature. 

We will now bring him over the seas again, and suppose him in the 
counting-house in Birchin Lane, his factorage satisfactory, and all 
going on so smoothly that we may expect to find Mr. Liston at last 
an opulent merchant upon Change. But see the turns of destiny ! 
Upon a summer’s excursion into Norfolk, in the year 1801, the acci- 
dental sight of pretty Sally Parker, as she was then called, in 
the Norwich company, diverted his inclinations at once from com- 
merce, and he became stage-struck. Happy for the lovers of mirth was 
it that he took this turn. Shortly after, he made his début on the 
Norwich boards, in his twenty-second year. Having a natural bent 
to tragedy, he chose the part of Pyrrhus in the Distressed Mother, 
to Sally Parker's Hermione. We find him afterwards as George 
Barnwell, Altamont, Charmont, &c.; but as if nature had destined 
him to the sock, an unavoidable infirmity absolutely incapacitated him 
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for tragedy. His person, at this latter period, was. graceful and even 
commanding ; his countenance set to gravity; he had the power of 
arresting the attention of an audience at first sight almost beyond 
any other tragic actor, but he could not hold it. To understand 
this obstacle we must go back a few years to those appalling reveries 
at Charnwood. Those illusions which had vanished before the dis- 
sipation of a less recluse life, and more free society, now in his solitary 
tragic studies, and amid the intense call upon feeling incident to 
tragic acting, came back upon him with ten-fold vividness. In the 
midst of some most pathetic passages—the parting of Jaflier with his 
dying friend, for instance—he would suddenly be surprised with a fit of 
violent horse-laughter. While the spectators were all sobbing before 
him with emotion, suddenly one of those grotesque faces would peep 
out upon him, and he could not resist the impulse. A timely excuse 
one or twice served his purpose, but no audience could be expected to 
bear repeatedly this violation of the continuity of feeling. He de- 
scribes them (the illusions), as so many demons haunting him, and 
paralyzing every effort. It was said that he could not recite 
the famous soliloquy ia Hamlet even in private without immoderate 
fits of laughter. However, what he had not force of reason sufficient 
to overcome, he had good sense enough to turn into emolument, and 
determined to make a commodity of his distemper. He prudently 
exchanged the buskin for the sock, and the illusions instantly ceased ; 
or, if they occurred for a short season, by their very co-operation 


added a zest to his comic vein; some of his most catching faces being 


(as he expressed it), little more than transcripts and copies of those 
extraordinary phantasmata. 

We have now drawn Liston to the period when he was about to 
make his first appearance in London. These details have been con- 
densed from a paper in the London Magazine, January, 1824; they 
are not referred to in the sketch of Listun’s career, written a few days 
after his death, March 22, 1846, by his son-in-law, George Herbert 
Rodwell, the musical composer, and published in the Illustrated 
London News, March 28. There we are told that Liston was born 
1776, that his father lived in Norris Street, Haymarket, and 
that young John was educated at Dr. Barrow’s Soho School, and 
subsequently became second master in Archbishop Tenison’s School. 
Rodwell relates that early in his theatrical life, Liston went for 
cheapness, by sea, to Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and was beaten about 
by adverse winds for a fortnight; provisions ran so short that 
Liston was reduced to his last inch of dry cheese. At Newcastle, 
through the above delay, he was roughly received by Stephen 
Kemble, the manager. Sitting in awful state in the centre of the 
stage, directing a rehearsal, Kemble eyed him several times before 
he spoke; at last he growled out, “ Well, young man, you are come.” 
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Mr. Liston bowed. “Then now you may go back again! you have 
broken your engagement by being too late.” “It’s very easy to say 
go back,” replied Liston, with one of his peculiar looks, “but here I 
am, and here I must stay, for I have not a farthing left in the world.” 
Kemble relented, and Liston remained at Newcastle until he came 
to London for good. The first come part he ever performed was 
Diggory, in She Stoops to Conquer. He took a great fancy to the 
character, and kept secret his intentions as to the manner he meant 
to play it in, and the style of dress he should wear. When he came 
on, so original was his whole conception of the thing, that not an 
actor on the stage could speak for laughing. When he came off, 
Mr. Kemble said: “ Young man, it strikes me you have mistaken 
your forte ; there’s something comic about you.” “Tve not mistaken 
my forte,” replied Liston, “but you never before allowed me to try. 
I don’t think myself I was made for the heavy Barons!” He first 
appeared in London as Sheepface in the Village Lawyer, June 10, 
1805. “That Mr. Liston did really imagine he could be a tragic 
actor,” says Rodwell, “is partly borne out by his actually having 
attempted Octavian, in the Mountaineers, May 17, 1809.” 

Latterly, he went little into society. His attention to his religious 
duties was always marked by devout sincerity, and his knowledge of the 
Scriptures was very extensive. When Liston first came to London, 
he generally wore a pea-green coat, and was everywhere accom- 
panied by an ugly little pug-dog. This pug-dog like his master, soon 
made himself a favourite, go where he would, and seemed exceedingly 
proud that he could make almost as many laugh as could his master. 
The pug-dog acted as Mr. Liston’s avant courier, always trotting on 
before to announce his friend and master. The frequenters of the 
Orange Coffee-house, Cockspur Street, where Liston resided, used to 
say, laughing, “Oh, Liston will be here in a moment, for here is his 
beautiful pug.” 


Moprern Astrotocgy—“ Wircn Pick1zs.” 


It would be an acquisition to our knowledge if some one competent 
to the task would collect materials for the history of the men who, 
within the present century, have made a profession of judicial astro- 
logy. Attention is occasionally drawn to the practices of itinerant 
fortune-tellers, many of whom still procure a livelihood. The astro- 
loger, however, or, as he is denominated in some districts of England, 
more particularly in Yorkshire, “a planet ruler,” and sometimes “a 
wise man,” is of a higher order. He does not itinerate, is generally a 
man of some education, possessed of a good deal of fragmentary know- 
ledge, and a smattering of science. He very often conceals his real 
profession by practising as a “ Water Doctor,” or as a “ Bone Setter,” 
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and some possess a considerable amount of skill in the treatment of 
ordinary diseases. 

The more lucrative part of the business was that which they carried 
on ina secret way. They were consulted in cases of difficulty by a 
class of superstitious persons, and an implicit faith was placed in their 
statements and predictions. The “wise man” was sought in all cases 
of accident, disaster, or loss. He was consulted as to the probabilities 
of the return and safety of the distant and the absent: of the chances 
of the recovery of the sick, and of the destiny of some beloved friend 
or relative. The consultation with these men would often have a 
sinister aim: to discover by the stars whether an obnoxious husband 
would survive, or whether the affections of a courted or inconstant 
lover could be secured. Very often long-continued diseases and inve- 
terate maladies were ascribed to an “ill wish,” and the planet-ruler 
was sought to discover who was the ill-wisher, and what charm would 
remove the spell. It is needless to say that the practices of these 
astrologers were productive, in a large number of cases, of much dis- 
turbance among neighbours and relatives, and great mischief to all 
concerned, except the man who profited by the credulity of his 
dupes. 

Some of these charlatans, no doubt, were believers in the imposture, 
but the greater number were arrant cheats. In Leeds and its neigh- 
bourhood, there were, some five-and-thirty years ago, several “ wise 
men.” Among the number was a man known by no other name than 
that of “ Witch Pickles.” He was avowedly an astrological doctor, 
and ruled the planets for those who sought him for that purpose. He 
dwelt in a retired house on the road from Leeds to York, about a mile 
from the Shoulder of Mutton public-house, at the top of Marsh Lane. 
His celebrity extended for above fifty miles, and persons came from the 
Yorkshire Wolds to consult him. The man and the house were held 
in awe by boys and even older persons, who had belief in his powers. 
Little was known of his habits, and he had few visitors but those who 
sought his professional assistance. He never committed anything to 
writing. He was particular in inquiring into all the circumstances of 
any case on which he was consulted before he pronounced. He then, 
as he termed it, proceeded to draw a figure in order to discover the 
conjunction of the planets, and then entered upon the explanation of 
what the stars predicted. Strange things were told of him, such as 
that he performed incantations at midnight on certain days in the year, 
when particular planets were in the ascendant ; and that on such occa- 
sions strange sights and sounds would be seen and heard by persons 
passing the house. These were the embellishments of vulgar rumour. 
The man was quiet and inoffensive in his demeanour, and was fully 
sensible of the necessity of a life of seclusion. He is believed to have 
practised a few tricks to awe his visitors—such as lighting a candle or 
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fire without visible agency, and other tricks far more ingenious than 
the modern table-rapping. 

“Witch Pickles” was only one among the number who derived a 
large profit from this kind of occupation. He was one of the more 
respectable of the class, and he never descended to the vile tricks of 
others of the profession—tricks practised on weak and credulous women 
and girls, which will not bear description.* 

One of the most celebrated works on astrology is that of Dr. Sibly, 
Twelfth edition, 1817, in two octavo volumes containing more than 
1100 pages. “The following will give an idea of the pretensions of the 
book, which is a remarkable book, if it really went through twelve 
editions. The owner of a privateer, which had not been heard of, 
called to know her fate. Dr. Sibly gave judgment on a figure ‘ recti- 
fied to the precise time the question was propounded.’ The ship itself 
appeared well formed and substantial, but not a swift sailer, as is 
demonstrated by an earthy sign possessing the cusp of the ascendant, 
and the situation of the Dragon’s Head in five degrees of the same 
sign.” The ship itself was pronounced to have been captured. 

“From the whole account it is clear that Dr. Sibly’s system—how 
now esteemed by astrologers I do not know—has but this alternative. 
Hither one and the same figure will tell the fate of all the ships which 
have not been heard of, including their sailing qualities, or the stars 
will never send an owner to ask for news, except just at the moment 
when they are in a position to describe this particular ship.” t 


Hannan Green, or “Lina Bor.” 


This noted sibyl lived in a cottage on the edge of the moor on the 
left of the old road from Otley to Bradford, between Carlton and 
Yeadon, and eight miles from Leeds. She was popularly known as 
“The Ling-bob Witch,” a name given her, it is supposed, from living 
among the ling-bobs, or heather-tubs. She was resorted to on account 
of her supposed knowledge of future events ; but, like the rest of her 
class, her principal forte was fortune-telling, from which it is said, she 
for herself realized a handsome fortune. 

Many strange tales have been told of her, such as her power of 
transforming herself, after nightfall, into the shape of any she list ; 
and of her odd prank in her nightly rambles, her favourite character 
being that of the have, in which personation she was unluckily shot 
by an unsuspecting poacher, who was almost terrified out of his senses 
by the awful screams which followed the sudden death of the Ling- 
bob Witch. 

In the year 1785, Dr. , of Sheffield, being at Leeds, had the 


* Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, No. 34. 
+ Abridged from Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, No, 25. 
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curiosity to pay a visit to the noted Hannah Green. He first ques- 
tioned her respecting the future fortunes of a near relative of his, who 
was then in circumstances of distress, and indeed in prison. She told 
him immediately that his friend’s trouble would continue full three 
times three years, and he would then experience a great deliverance, 
which, in fact, was on the point of being literally verified, for he was 
then in the Court of King’s Bench. 

He then asked her if she possessed any fore-knowledge of what was 
about to come to pass on the great stage of the world. To which she 
replied in the affirmative. She said, War would be threatened once, but 
would not happen ; but the second time it would blaze out in all its 
horrors, and extend to all the neighbouring countries; and that the 
two countries [these appear to be France and Poland], at a great dis- 
tance one from the other, would in consequence obtain their freedom, 
although after hard struggles. After the year 1790, she observed, 
many great persons, even kings and queens, would lose their lives, and 
that not by fair means. In 1794, a great warrior of high blood is to 
fall in the field of battle ; and in 1795, a distant nation [thought to 
be Negro slaves], who have been dragged from their own country, will 
rise, as one man, and deliver themselves from their oppressors. 

Hannah appears to have been one of a somewhat numerous class, 
many of whom were resident in Yorkshire. Very few of them went 
beyond the attempt to foretel the future events in the lives of indivi- 
duals; they did not aim at such high ambition as drawing the horo- 
scopes of nations. Their predictions were always vague, and so framed 
as to cover a number of the most probable events in the life of every 
individual. 

Hannah really died on the 12th of May, 1810, after having prac- 

 tised her art about forty years; and Ling-bob became a haunted and 
dreaded place. The house remained some years untenanted and 
ruinous, but was afterwards repaired and occupied. Her daughter 
and successor, Hannah Spence, laid claim to the same Spence; but it 
need hardly be added, without the same success.* 


Mr. Jonn Scorr (Lorp Expon) m Parwrament. 


- Mr. Scott broke ground in Parliament in opposition to the famous 
Kast India Bill, and began with his favourite topic, the honesty of his 
own intentions, and the purity of his own conscience. 

He spoke in respectful terms of Lord North, and more highly still 
of Mr. Fox ; but even to Mr. Fox it was not fitting that so vast an 
influence should be intrusted. As Brutus said of Cesar : 


“ 





he would be crown’d! 
How that might change his nature,—there’s the question.” 


* See a pamphlet of 1794; Notes and Queries, 3rd Series, Nos, 20 and 22. 
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It was an aggravation of the affliction he felt, that the cause of it 
should originate with one to whom the nation had so long looked up ; 
a wound from him was doubly painful. Like Joab, he gave the shake 
of friendship, but the other hand held a dagger, with which he des- 
patched the constitution. Here Mr. Scott, after an apology for 
alluding to sacred writ, read from the book of Revelations some verses 
which he regarded as typical of the intended innovations in the affairs 
of the English East India Company :—‘“‘ And I stood upon the sand 
of the sea, and saw a beast rise up out of the sea, having seven heads 
and ten horns, and upon his horns ten crowns. And they worshipped 
the dragon which gave power unto the beast ; and they worshipped 
the beast, saying, Who is like unto the beast ? who is able to make 
war with him? And there was given unto him a mouth speaking 
great things; and power was given unto him to continue forty and 
two months.’ Here,” said Mr. Scott, “I believe there is a mistake of 
six months—the proposed duration of the bill being four years, or 
forty-eight months.—‘ And he caused all, both small and great, rich 
and poor, free and bond, to receive a mark in their right hand, or in 
their foreheads.—Here places, pensions, and peerages are clearly 
marked out.—‘ And he cried mightily with a strong voice, saying, 
Babylon the Great ’—plainly the East India Company—‘is fallen, is 
fallen, and is become the habitation of devils, and the hold of every 
foul spirit, and the cage of every unclean and hateful bird.’” 

He read a passage from Thucydides to prove that men are more 
irritated by injustice than by violence, and described the country 
crying out for a respite, like Desdemona : 


“ Kill me to-morrow—let me live to-night— 
But half an hour !” 


This strange jumble was well quizzed by Sheridan, and Mr. Scott 
appears to have found out that rhetorical embellishment was not his 
line; for his subsequent speeches are less ornate. 

In the squibs of the period, their obscurity forms the point of the 
jokes levelled at him. Thus, among the pretended translations of Lord 


Belgrave’s famous Greek quotation, the following couplet was attri- 
buted to him : 


“ With metaphysic art his speech he plann‘d, 
And said—what nobody could understand.” 

















